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Dirge for Ina Coolbrith 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


California, you have lost your lover! California, you have lost your lover! 

Rend your garments and pour ashes on your head. The dryad of your redwoods and your pines. 
The lute is silent and the harp strings broken: She kept the sacred fires of romance burning: 
The minstrel of your golden days is dead. She was the Vestal Virgin of your shrines. __ 


She has gone away, 
The High Priestess 
Of your glowing yesterday. 


Bring laurel 

From the hills, 

Bring weeping willow, 
Tearful with March rain: 
Bring maiden hair and moss 
To be the pillow 


Strident voices rise to shout your triumphs, 
Praise your progress 

And your prosperous day; 

Prophesy and plan | 

Your swift achievements, 

But her minstrelsy 


Has died away. 


Factory hum, 
The roar of trains and motors— 


For that pale cheek. The age of gracious leisure slowly yields . . . 
She will not speak Towers of steel, 
To us again. Oil derricks and steam shovels, 
Power lines; 
We shall not see her Tsui 
As before Making prosey patterns 
With the regal head-dress In your shining fields. 
Of old lace 
Framing the cool contours The King s Highway 
Of.her face, A pallid line of concrete, 
And her flounces Harshly alive, , 
Billowing A blinding blur of speed. 
On the floor. Padres, 
Caballeros y senoras, 
Nevermore Coches... 
In all our times Dim and still more dim 
Shall we hear her, Recede... 


Stern and stately, 
_ Reading sonorous rhymes— 


Where once the eagle only 
Soared, majestic, 


The whit of planes 
Of vanished years Across the sunset sky: 
Mountains and meadows 


Lighting splendid scenes that were... 


Something tragic and austere, 


Something delicate and dear, 


Something deep and clarion clear 


Goes with her. 


Mourn her, 

Listening 

While her silver lute strings’ 
Mellow echoes 

Dream ...anddie... 


California, you have lost your lover! 

The song of other days is stilled at last, 

For she has left the solemn trust she guarded— 
The portress at the portals of your past. 
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Spring in the Sierras 


OME into the Sierras! 
The sky is blooming blue and the 
singing creeks are glad and the 
wind sips long and deeply at the pines. A 
wildness of joy is on the hills. The sun 
laughs; the moon 
smiles; and the deep- 
voiced pines—ah! the 
deep-voiced pines—say 
to the wind, “This is 
well, well, well.’’ Even 
the thick-barked oaks 
feel the spring, and the 
funny frog jabbers by 
the pond’s still edge, 
and a fluttering softens 
the pond. - All things 
are aware of the com- 

ing of spring. 

‘The mountains are 
sunning themselves. 
Down in the canyon 
the jubilant creek, 
loosed from the folds | ery 
of the ferny bed that aera. 
gave it birth by a gran- Mee? 
ite rock and sent it 
trickling into a world 
of new-turned sod and 
pasture lands and wil- 
low groves that hang 
their heads — down in 
the canyon the creek 
shouts by, rumbling, 
mumbling, muttering by 
—ringing by and sing- 
ing by. What change- 
ful voice! And now it 
sings and now it sobs— 
what changeful mood! 
The willow pores upon 
itself that in the pond 
is water cast, nor lifts 
its boughs nor turns its 
limbs but, watching, 
falls asleep. The rocky 
armor of the crag, a souvenir of glaciers 
past, moves only with the avalanche 
and, moving then, is done. Mere soul- 
ful shadows in a pond by which the 
alders stoop do not bind creeks to ferny 
glades. The shrunken stream that limps 


By Rhys McDonald 


the plain, its only song a sigh, might well 
have held it peace among the pines. But 
the gypsy never builds a house of rock. 


And so the creek, born with a’ gurgle, 
dies with a clash and buries itself in the 
heavensea. But not forever, for the 
spirit of the stream is a cloud, and there 
is a heaven on earth. “New lives for 
old!’ cries the spring, and the flowers 


have answered the cry. Shooting stars, 
buttercups, wild heliotropes, and violets, 
and the waxen manzanita bloom, pink 
as a baby’s fingers, and smell of the pines. 
If scent were song and song were scent, 
the flowers would sing 
in rainbow chords and 
the mocking bird melt 
in the air. The wild 
heliotrope is an unob- 
trusive, small white 
flower that scarce shows 
out of the grass. But 
kneel and drink of its 
scent; that is as pure as 
the voice of a flute, as 
light as the tread of a 
star. The gluttonous 
bees are happy now; 
they fill the air about 
a the blooms with a snor- 
ae ing buzz of wings, and 
crawl, honey burdened, 
from petal to stem, al- 
most too full for flight. 
All winter long, the 
mocking bird has wait- 
ed in the woods, re- 
proaching, with its si- 
lence, every cold and 
cloudy day. It kept its 
brightest notes for 
spring. And now that 
spring is here the artist- 
bird, with heart afire 
and song that will be 
sung, flies to the peak 
of the highest point, 
yodling high and higher 
till its voice is lost in 
the air. Just when you 
think it has stopped for 
good, some new inspir- 
ation trembles itsthroat, 
a waterfall rush of song 
bursts out, and the sky 
is its sounding board. Sometimes this 
operatic bird follows exactly the meow 
of a cat or mocks the chubby bob-white. 
Again its tone is almost mournful, as if 
to atone for too much gaiety in the ears 
of the sad, grey dove. But its favorite 
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song is its own and its best; a cataract 
of runs and trills, a sudden clashing 
of silence and sound, a shivering of the 
forest’s spine, echo of water-struck peb- 
bles. Like something spiritual is its 
song, for it ever climbs and never dies, 
but rises out of hearing. At times it 
is near to harshness; again, so delicate 
is its silver tint upon the mountain 
silence that even the sunbeams must 
tremble from it, and the day grow 
warmer. What voice or instrument of 
man could follow the mocking bird or 
be but poor accompaniment to its ram- 
bling melodies? It has somewhat the 
nature of man, for sometimes it sings 
in the very night, especially if the large- 
eyed shepherd of the stars—the moon— 
is smiling on the pines. 

Is smiling on the pines! In the east 
the moon has risen, reflecting tomor- 
row’s light; in the west are the lights 
of the valley; in the sky, the light of 
night. Pine scent and moon glow age 
in the wooded hills. The night wind 
gathers ripples on a lake that shines 
from out of the dusky hills like a tear in 
sorrow’s eye. A cowbell tinkles off 
somewhere among the brushy knolls like 
ice in a water pitcher; bats write queer 
words in the darkness and erase them. 
And disappear. The yelp of a coyote 
leaps into the air, trembles, and falls. 
It is answered from over the ridge as 
yon mountain mocks with an echo. And 
then is silence again. Silence—silence, 
for even the frogs are hushed for a 
time, and only the pines are talking to 
themselves, and then in a cool, deep 
whisper that seems, in the forest, to be 
part of silence, part of the sky, and part 
of the earth. 

But let it be day again, for the moun- 
taineer has wood to chop and fences 
and roads to mend and springs to open 
and three meals, cooked over a live- 
oak fire, to eat. He has been in a kind 
of half-hibernation all winter and now 
is beginning to live. He goes to town 
oftener than in the bad weather, and is 
thinking about crops seriously. ‘That 
little flat back on the creek he visions 
in potatoes or, as the sensible farmer 
calls them, spuds. Corn and beans and 
tomatoes will go in, or have gone in, by 
the house. The orchard is as neat as an 
old woman’s apron, to do honor to next 
fall’s crop of the best apples in the world 
and the knotty old vineyard is as eager 
to grow as it was 75 years ago when its 
roots were first adopted by the red Sierra 
soil. ‘The horses have picked up in fat 
and will be a little difficult to handle 
till they settle down to business. 


Ground squirrels are scampering 
across the roads everywhere. ‘The deer 
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have worked up from the foothills where 


they go in winter to be out of the snow. 


They pass the mountain towns on sensi- 
tive hoofs, and cattlemen in the foot- 
hills say, ‘‘No fresh tracks around now 
—guess they’ve all worked up.”’ And so 
they have. For the woodsmen far up 
the hills will be coming upon deer feed- 
ing in canyons but lately relieved of the 
snow. And they will say, “Ihe hard 
weather is over, the deer are coming 
back.” 

It is in late spring that a great bustle 
of cowboys, cattle, sheep and logging 
men, and miners takes place. ‘The cow- 
boys are rolling blankets and tightening 
cinches preparatory to going with the 
herds up to high Sierra pastures where 
the animals get fat and lazy. Bumble 
Bee, Buck Meadows, The Dardanelles, 
and other high-held mountain meadows 
come into the bunkhouse talk of many 
an outfit that will soon be, or already 
is, on the road. 

‘Somebody asks, ‘Where is Pinky?” 


“Up in the mountains,” is answered, 
which means that Pinky has saddled 
up and ridden after the cows. 
be down for maybe a day to celebrate 
the Fourth of July; then he’ll go back 
into the mountains in somebody’s Ford 
and won’t be seen about Sonora till the 
rains come. 

Even before the cattle men go the 
lumber men, booted and_hobnailed. 
Some have been living on last fall’s 
“‘srubstake” in cabins somewhere in the 
hills; others have waited in valley towns 
—Stockton and Sacramento—for things 
to “open up.” They will go into the 
woods on trucks and logging trains and 
come out late next fall, the hobnails 
on their boots worn down, whiskers on 
their faces, and wages for one season’s 
work—real work—in their pockets. 
Even lumber jacks, it seems, have 
changing styles. For witness: Pant 
legs are now cut short, almost to the 
knees, leaving a leathern stretch of boot 
tops to show. Chic! No? 

It is interesting to note how one man 
goes naturally to the earth and digs in 
a mine, another comes naturally by the 
axe and logging chain, and another takes 
to horses and has on his chaps and high- 
heeled boots the smell of the herd. In 
spring the woodsman looks to the dimin- 
ishing snow on the near peaks and says 
to himself as he: oils his boots, “Pretty 
soon now, pretty soon.” And the cow- 
boy, who swore last fall that he was 
through breathing the dust kicked up by 
cows, has a hunger for the long ride, 
the camps on the road, and, best of all, 
the summer-long stay far up out of the 
heat of the frying plains. Spring water 
to drink, water so cold your teeth ache 
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and you gasp with each swallow. Water 
from the granite rock’s very heart; Sap 
of the glacier, wine of the summit moss. 
Ah! can’t you feel it cooling your throat ? 
Was Omar Khayyam’s jug as dear to 
him as the granite cup to a cowboy 
sick with thirst? If there is no glory 
in being a cowboy, there is spring water. 

Bret Harte saw a likeness between 
his Argonauts and the “knights of old.” 
There are still knights riding through 
the forests—the Sierra forests—but they 
carry quirts, not lances, and are not 
so easily insulted at footbridges as was 
Robin Hood. And they make better 
coffee—and do not say “God wot.” It 
is they, the knights of the mess table, 
who are even now looking to their 
horses’ shoes, for no knight of King 
Arthur had more rough ways to travel 
than these cowboys who leave all roads 
and trails to ride the teeth of gorges 
and cross unbridged rivers. All in an 
hour’s work. ‘Their horses are a bit 
frisky now, but before fall they will 
have learned to obey -the lightest pull 
of the reins. 

Sheepherders do not go horseback as 
do cowboys, but follow their flocks afoot. 
Bands of a thousand or more, with many 
lean among them, are watched by tender 
shepherd dogs that have great patience — 
with lambs. A flock is usually followed 
by a truck and a car or two laden with 
food and equipment for the camp; and 
if a sheep becomes too exhausted or 
lame to keep with the rest, the herder 
may give it to a child at a farm by the 
road, and the child runs off with a sack 
to gather the choicest blades of grass 
for its new pet. Sheep herding is said 
to be one of the loneliest of jobs and to 
result, for some men, in insanity. 

And so they go—cowboys, miners, 
woodsmen, and the cattle herds—up into 
the mountains to mines and forests and 
pastures. As regular as the new grass 
breaks the ground, just as regular does 
the cowboy mount his horse, the woods- 
man grasp his axe, and the mocking - 
bird sing of sunny mornings. | 

And here the spring has grown to 
summer strength. ‘Those streams, that 
months ago were wild and savage on 
the rocks, are gentle now; the clouds 
that dammed the winter sun from off 
the hills are scattered into bits, like 
frightened geese; the docile wind is 
scarcely heard, but hints itself along. 
And wind and willow, hand in hand, 
are frisking by the creek. Bright as 
a new bride’s face the new sky leaps 
the earth, a new, shy blue upon it, and 
in it, new, the sun. 

So look! the sun is shining—come into 
the Sierras! 
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Sunday---June 16th 


ESLEY GILMAN had kept 

\ X / books in Kitchner Bros. grocery 
store for ten years. He was not 

a young man when he took up the work. 
Never physically very strong, usually the 
lighter tasks fell to him no matter where 
he might be working. He was, how- 


ever, so faithful to duty, so quietly per- 


sistent in accomplishing whatever he set 
out to do, that the members of the firm 
found themselves depending upon him 
more and more to attend to the clerical 
work in the store. 

One day, Bob the younger brother 
said to George: ‘“Why not give Wes’ the 
bookkeeping job and have that off our 
minds’? 

“Good idee, Bob. No reason why 
not, far’s I can see’. And from that 
day on the task of keeping the books 
devolved on Wes’ as every one in and 
about the store called Gilman. 

George and Bob Kitchner were jolly, 
goodnatured men, straight-forward in 
all their dealings, and their business 
grew rapidly. From dealing in groceries, 
the activities of the firm took on hand- 
ling poultry; then feed, hay and grain; 
then crockery and tinware. A storeroom 
was built at the rear, for space in the 
store proper had been cluttered till no 
more cluttering was feasible. Good- 
natured as well-treated customers are as 
a rule, there is a limit to their willing- 
ness to be discommoded by stacked up 
commodities around which they must 
march and countermarch to search out 
the articles they wish to purchase. 

Soon after the storeroom was finished 
and stocked, George said to Bob: “Why 
not let Wes’ make out the bills after 
this? I’ve got about all I can tend to 
without staying up till ten or eleven 


o'clock the last night of every month 


making out the bills and getting the 
checks ready to mail out”. 

“Good idee, George. No reason why 
not, far’s I can see’. 3 

And from that day on, the task of 
making out the bills and the checks and 
mailing them devolved on Gilman. 

Jolly, goodnatured men were the 
Kitchner Bros., straightforward in all 
their dealings. No man could say aught 
that in any way reflected on_ their 
honesty. 

““Makin’ money hand over fist”’ was 
the verdict of the circle of ‘‘stove-cus- 
tomers’, and casually, quietly among 
them was the fact noted that Gilman’s 
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By Ada Kyle Lynch 


ability and faithfulness to duty again 
were recognized. 

Of course it was an oversight, but 
nevertheless a fact, that with the honor 
of handling the checks and making out 
the bills, no added perquisites were 
noted on Gilman’s pay check. 

Faithful Wesley, without comment, 
continued his work. Each day he clung 
a little tighter with the toes of his shoes 
to the rung of the high stool. Getting 
a new pair of spectacles with stronger 
lenses, each day he took a little more 
care with the forming of the figures and 


THE LESSON 
THYWAS Love who said I should forget 


Hate’s unfair, sly questionings, 
Feeding anguish, pain, remorse 
To a heart disconsolate; 
Love, the Master, set the task: 
“Forgive, forget; forget, forgive.” 


HELEN MuNN REDEUILL. 


the crowded memoranda on each line in 


order that no customer should find oc- 
casion for fearing he was being de- 
frauded, even in the tiniest item. 

The very fact that he needed to ex- 
ercise care while forming figures and 
letters in making’ memos, and that he 
must keep in mind the clinging of the 
toes of his shoes to the rung of the high 
stool, meant that a fraction of time, 
strength and ability was devoted to tasks 
that were without the province of his 
legitimate duties, and this detracted 
from the care and meticulousness usually 
given to his work; and this fact worried 
Gilman. 

Worry and clinging to the high stool, 
worked their will. One day in sheer 
self-defense, for physical agony will 
make mentally, cowards of the bravest; 
at the noon hour—for Wesley would 
not think it right to desert the high stool 
for any personal matter during his em- 
ployer’s time, he sought out the family 
doctor. 

“Get off that stool and move out into 
the country, and that instanter”’, was 
the verdict. 

And Gilman, feeling that in reality 
he was being ungrateful to Kitchner 
Bros. for not being able to keep up in 
the work required and regretting the 
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inconvenience he was occasioning them 
while breaking in a new bookkeeper, did 
as the doctor prescribed. 

Just outside the city limits Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilman found the small farm they 
wanted. It had a comfortable house, a 
spring, and five acres of rolling tillable 
land; with fine native oaks, maples and 
walnut trees. 

The nearest neighbors were less than 
a quarter of a mile away just around a 
knoll that hid each from the other, but 
within hailing distance if occasion de- 
manded immediate need or desire. 

They moved in on a Monday morn- 


ing. Never were newlyweds happier ~ 


than this middle-aged couple in arrang- 


ing their /ares et penates. ‘They darted 


from bivouac to dovecote; cautiously 
they investigated the beehive to which 
with a swarming of bees they had fallen 
heir; they lingered at the barn door to 
watch patient Duke munch his oats, then 
hastened back to the house to place a 
few more household belongings. They 
wrestled with shiny black stovepipe, 
feeling as jubilant as a general winning 
a battle as the fire in the cookstove 
snapped its acquiescence when asked to 
assist in the necessary chemical assimila- 
tions that result in heat for cooking 
food. 

They celebrated with a chicken din- 
ner; piping hot biscuits with small lakes 
of cream chicken gravy for them to sail 
in; mashed potatoes so light they looked 
like white clouds imprisoned in the big 
tureen, the generous chunk of butter 
steaming like a Mt. Vesuvius crater in 
the indentation at the top of the peak. 

With the need for clinging by the 
toes of his shoes to the rung of the high 
stool done away with; with the constant 
need for care in the formation of figures 
and letters a nightmare of the past, Gil- 
man laid aside the disfiguring spectacles 
with the thick lenses, and soon evolved 
a new personality; a coming out of his 
shell of reserve that delighted his wife 


and added to her cup of thanksgiving — 


that they had found this Utopia, even 
although necessity had been the spur for 
action. 

Friends, relatives and neighbors came 
to see them and to add their congratu- 
lations that so charming an environment 
had been available and that Wesley was 
responding so promptly to the doctor’s 
prescription. 


(Continued on Page 183) 
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The Testimony of the Woods 


| DENSE forest surrounded a 
Ace in the timber country at 

the foot of Mt. Elizabeth in the 
Tuolumne Mountains. On a knoll in 
the center of the open space five majestic 
pines had been left as a mark to indicate 
the title of the grove. In this panoramic 
elevation we pitched our tents and sum- 


mered in the exquisite stillness which | 


diffused the barrage of trees. 

Though the silence was supreme, at 
intervals like a herald of the air, a 
scented breeze wafted its aroma through 
the trees with a rustling sigh, and, pass- 
ing, left in its wake weird incantations. 
Listening, the “‘Five Pines” interpreted 
the murmurings confirmed as evidence in 
the testimony given by the woods. 

Since the beginning of time people 
have had a great reverence for trees. The 
primitive races believed that the souls 
of the righteous mounted to heaven from 
the branches of trees which grew on high 
mountains. ‘The prayers of those who 
believed in direct communication with 
the divine were often tied to the branches 
of trees which grew in the supposed 
pathway of the gods. 


_In Persia the cypress-tree, reverenced 
as a symbol of immortality, was believed 
by the fire worshippers to be an emblem 
of Zoroaster, the traditional founder of 
the ancient Persian religion, who lived 
six hundred years before the Christian 
era. The leaves of the Persian haoma 
trees are sincerely believed to yield a 
beverage which grants immortality. The 
pine, an emblem of longevity, accom- 
panies all pictures of the genii which are 
thought to dwell in the land where the 
tree flourishes. 


By Lelia Ayer Mitchell 
Author of The Trek of Porcelain, Etc. 


“Big Trees’ in the national reservations. 
The tallest are the redwoods, the ‘“Se- 
quoia Sempervirens” of the California 


When King Solomon, at the request | 


of King David, planned to build a great |& 


temple, he found that he would need 
building material: So he sent to Sidonia |= 


to his friend, King Hiram of Tyre, re- 


questing trées from the forests of Le- im 


banon. The two made a league together, 
whereby King Solomon gave food, in 
exchange for timber of fir and cedar 
which was sent in rafts to Jaffa. Thus 
the tree was the cementation of the first 
league of nations and the exemplification 
has been a guidance through the cen- 
turies. 


From the time of the building of King 
_Solomon’s temple by a horde of slaves 
with few appliances, to the present well 
organized system, timber has been an im- 
portant factor in man’s industry. 

The greatest trees in the world are 
found in California. The largest are 
the “Sequoia Gigantea,”’ or the famous 
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coast, and the tallest broad-leaved trees 
are the eucalyptus which are natives of 
Australia, but very common in Cali- 
fornia. 

The maximum height of a redwood is 
three hundred and fifty feet and the 


greatest diameter is twenty feet. An 
ordinary tree with a diameter of five feet 
will yield enough lumber for a cottage 
and there are many trees from which a 
dozen cottages could be built. 


Fossil remains show that millions of 
years ago forests of giant Sequoias were 


| widely distributed over the Northern 
| Hemisphere. 
| Big Trees of the Sierras and the Red- 
| woods in a narrow fringe along the 
| northern coast of California. 


Today we have left, the 


Each year 
has seen a greater interest in the red- 
woods as one of the natural wonders of 
the world, and their preservation for 
posterity, as one of our most valuable 
possessions, is of vital importance. 

A momentous conservation project, 
headed by the “Save - the - Redwoods 
League,” has been instituted to save for 
future generations the world’s finest 
forest. A careful study and co-operation 
of the officials of the League with ex- 
perts has been going on for nine years, 
with the result that 15,000 acres have 
been preserved out of the 881,393 acres 
of virgin forest in California. 

The League’s procedure is based on 
five important measures: To rescue from 
destruction, for the enjoyment of this 
generation and those to come, represen- 
tative areas of our primeval forests. 

To purchase redwood groves by pri- 
vate subscription, and to establish mem- 
orial groves for individuals and organ- 
izations. 

To establish through Federal aid a 
National Redwood Park, and through 
State aid a State Redwood Park. 

To obtain the protection of timber 
along State highways of California, par- 
ticularly to preserve the beauty of the 
celebrated Redwood Highway. 

To support the reforestation and con- 
servation of our forest areas. 


The redwood tree has a most astonish- 
ing resistance to fire, owing to the lack 
of resin, the large amount of moisture 
in its cells and the thickness of the bark, 
which is sometimes two feet. | 


It is a common practice in lumbering 
to burn over the timbered area after the 
trees have been felled so as to get rid 
of the bark, undergrowth, tops and 
debris. In this way it is easier to get 
the logs out and the fire does not destroy 
the roots. In a few months a ring of 
green sprouts will appear around the 
stump. | 

There is something tragic about cut- 
ting down a tree, a tree that has stood 
regardless of weather, perhaps for cen- 
turies. But some kinds of trees are plenti- 
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ful and reforestation will provide for the 
years to come, for forest products are 
indispensable. 


The manufacture of lumber is placed. 


as the second largest manufacturing in- 
dustry of America. Wood is constantly 
used in dwellings, ships, poles, railroad 
trestles, barrels, boxes and so on down 
to pencils, matches and toothpicks. 

The process of making the tree usable 
is divided into three periods each a com- 
pletely organized system. First the log- 
ging, then the saw mill, and last the 
planing mill. ‘The trees are felled by 


saws and the trunks cut into desired 
lengths. The logs*are then dragged to 
a convenient place by cables attached to 
a steam engine and shipped by logging 
trains to the saw mill. Here they are 
dumped into a mill pond and a chain 
carrier takes them from the water to the 
band saw which slices them through very 
rapidly into desired thicknesses. 


From the saws the lumber passes to 
the edgers and planers and then te the 
butting machines, the smaller pieces 
going through the:surfacer instead of the 
planer. ‘The new process of hot circu- 
lating air in the dry kilns makes it pos- 
sible to dry the green lumber in less than 
a week. It is then stacked ready for the 
planing mill where it is finished, to be 
made into sashes, doors, furniture, agri- 


cultural implements, wagon _ stocks, 
boxes, barrels and all of the other neces- 
sities of which wood is a part. 

No two trees are exactly alike. Lum- 
ber is usually referred to as “hardwood” 
or ‘“‘softwood’’. Softwood is applied to 
all trees of a coniferous variety or 
needle-leaved. These include the pine, 
fir, spruce, hemlock, cypress redwood, 
larch, cedar and tamarack. 

Hardwood ordinarily applies to the 
species called “broad - leaved’’, repre- 
sented by the oak, maple, elm, hickory, 
basswood, birch and walnut. 


NAY. 
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The most important properties of 
wood are weight, strength, stiffness, 
toughness, hardness, and shrinkage. Each 
quality is valuable for certain purposes. 
Although the tensile strength of wood, 
the force required to pull the substance 
apart, is referred to as the most import- 


ant property, it is claimed to be more 


necessary to know the resistance to bend- 
ing and crushing. 

The physical properties of wood which 
determines its usefulness, vary with the 
species, the place and rate of growth and 
the seasoning conditions. 

The resistance which wood offers to a 
force which tends to make the fibers slip 
on one another, is called the “shearing 
strength’, and the resistance which a 
stick offers to a force which tends to 
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change its shape, is “stiffness”. ‘“Tough- 
ness” is the ability to bend without 
breaking and is a most useful property 
in making handles, spokes, and various 
articles of like nature. The resistance 
which a post or column offers to a 
weight placed on top is called the “end- 
crushing strength’’. 


The amount which wood shrinks in 
passing from green to dry varies with 
the kind of timber, degree of seasoning, 
method of drying and the manner in 
which the piece is cut from the tree. Of 
the soft woods, the cedar and white pine 


shrink the least; and among the hard- 
woods, white oak, birch, basswood and 
hickory shrink the most. 

Although the lumber industry has 
bared thousands of square miles of tim- 
ber land, yet trees are one of the most 
important resources. 

Government owned forests, under the 


administration of the Forest Service of. 


the Department of Agriculture, have 
been of great benefit not only to the 
nation but to the different states in 
which they are located. 


From the revenue which the govern- 
ment derives from the timber, grazing 
and other uses, 25 per cent of the gross 
receipts are turned over to the states in 
which the National Forests are located, 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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I — Seeking Self Satisfaction 


ning’. 
“What did he say that im- 
pressed you’? 

“Well, the most startling thing he 
said was, “A man cannot love after 
thirty’’. 

“Did you enjoy the lecture’? I 
further questioned, my entire thought 
full of enthusiasm to hear something of 
the core of Mr. Durant’s lecture. 

“I was disappointed. I wanted to 
hear ‘something thrilling, something 
startling, and that was the only state- 
ment he made that created discussion’’. 

And thus ended my conversation with 
a very charming young woman, a teacher 
of English, in one of the public high 
schools. 

From this young woman’s attitude 
and the attitude of many other young 
people which I have observed, I am con- 
vinced that the present mass life is out 
looking for thrills and they want the 
world to know about it. 

Today might well be called “The 
Thermodyn Age of Culture”. 

Count Kyserling writes, “Man as a 
psychological being has changed, and 
his first task is to realize the direction 
and significance of the change. Then 
he must create a new relationship be- 
tween the surface and the inner 
depths of his being, between the con- 
scious and the unconscious. In this 
respect things are today exactly as 
they were at the dawn of Christian- 
ity’. 

It is not for me to take exception to 
Count Kyserling. His mind is one of 
the most progressive of the day. His 
power of expression is hypnotic. But I 
do not feel that man as a psychological 
being has changed. I do hold that the 
first step is to realize the direction and 
significance of his psychological being. 
And in consequence, if he has strength 
of character he will create a new rela- 
tionship between the surface and the 
inner depths of his being. And certainly 
in this respect things are today exactly 
as they were at the dawn of Christian- 
ity! 

The mass mind is today sophomoric. 

An intelligent young woman receives 
a thrill out of a new and startling ex- 
perience because % is not stupid nor 
has she realized the direction and sig- 
nificance of her psychological being. And 
an idea, even a suggestion, has nearly 
the same effect upon her as the actual 
experience. Until realization comes upon 
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her, she cannot create a new relationship 
between the surface and the inner depths. 

I think of the late Isadora Duncan 
who called herself the ‘‘Puritanical 
Pagan”. She possessed a near knowl- 
edge of her own psychological being. 
She exhibited in her living the inner 
depths, displaying them on the surface, 
and would childishly say, “I was never 
able to understand why, if one wants to 
do a thing, one should not do it’. Could 
this not be attributed to a lack of fear, 
that fear which possesses most of us to 


give life utterance to our inner depths? 


Most of us never know just what are 
our inner depths. Humanity reminds 
me of a lion in-a wicker cage, too phy- 
sical to realize its power. . 

The greatest pursuit of individual 
man is to satisfy “I”. To exalt “I’’. The 
most popular god in the world is “I” 
though most of us have so perverted our 
conception of actualities that we think 
Wwe are worshiping ideals or a far off 
deity. 

To what end is religion. ‘To save 
“I”. And when one ceases to believe 
that “I” needs saving from some ter- 
rible fiery abyss, then orthodox religion 
is placed on a shelf. To what end do 
those who suffer give themselves in 
prayer? Do they not pray for healing 
and surcease? To relieve “I” from 
pain? Why do parents sacrifice for 
their children? Because it. gives “I” 
greater pleasure to see the dear ones 
happy than if “I” received the things 
sacrificed. What great grief to “I” 
would be caused if the privilege of sacri- 
ficing for loved ones be taken away! 
There is a tremendous selfishness in 
nearly all holiness. People are holy be- 
cause they want to exalt “I’’, and if not 
in this sphere of existence, they have 
hope of a golden harp in the next or 
reincarnation to a higher self. 

Even great religious leaders are what 
they are because they want to be, even 
though their very lives must be sacri- 
ficed. ‘There is a wonderful exaltation 
within the soul of the individual who 
has faith in a belief and who stands by 
that faith to martyrdom. And always 
their reward is a part of that faith! 

What a beautiful type of selfishness 
is the sacrificial selfishness! How loath- 
some is the selfishness which directs itself 
to material satisfaction. 

In our States where there has been 
so much character carhouflage, the popu- 
lation is searching everywhere for ex- 


cuses to be “natural’’. And to be natural 
openly. People have always been nat- 
ural more or less but they did not dare 
to talk about it. They had to go-sneak- 
ing about lying to one another, and 
there is still a tremendous amount of 
that going on today. 

Just a tiny excuse for even talking of 
the things that were supposed to shock 
our grandmothers. What avenues of 
conversation have ensued from some one 
asking, ““What do you think of Judge 
Lindsey and his idea of companionate 
marriage’? It is a spark of suppressed 
conversation thrown open to the draw- 
ing room, and what a street of sup- 
pressed subjects it lights the way to. 


How stupid is the minister who gets 
up in his pulpit and has for his subject 
“Elmer Gantry”. He thinks to turn 
his congregation against it, and in truth 
he gives Sinclair Lewis’ much discussed 
book a lot of free publicity. I doubt 
not that at least 50 per cent of the con- 
gregation attempt to read the book as 
soon as possible after hearing a minister 
preach against it. : 


Once you want to advertise a thing, 
form a society to pass a law against it. 

This all has to do with the psycho- 
logical being of the mass. It all has to 
do with the little god “‘T’”’. | 

We can all be gods and be honest 
about it. We would all like to be gods. 
We love worship, praise and admira- 
tion. We love love. How much higher 
would we attain if we could think of 
ourselves as Shelley wrote of Apollo. 
We would not need to fear an over- 
sense of greatness, as our fellow brothers 


would take that all out of. us. 


“T am the eye with which the universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself di- 
vine; 
All harmony of instrument or verse, 
All prophecy, all medicine, are mine, 
All light of art or nature—to my song, 
Victory and praise in their own right 
belong”’. 


Say that over to yourself ten times 
and try to believe it of yourself and feel 
your inner self expand, watch your 
shoulders brace and your chin tilt high. 

Would this not be better than to be 
without god or religion as many of us 
today think we are? We could create a 
new relationship between the surface and 
the inner depths. 

He who scoffs at religion is to me, he 
who is ignorant. But in the lives of 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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Thrift and Conservation in California Schools 


was begun to ascertain the pro- 

gress made in thrift and conserva- 
tion studies in the schools of California. 
This state has taken a prominent part 
in developing sentiment for education 
along these lines. For a number of years 
a committee of the State Council of 
Education was at work and made most 
excellent reports from time to time. 

In an endeavor to secure definite in- 
formation, a letter was addressed to a 
large number of city and county super- 
intendents of schools, to thrift directors, 
and to principals and teachers who were 


S months ago an investigation 


known to be interested, all of whom are — 


members of the California Association 
for Thrift and Conservation. Numerous 
replies were received indicating that in 
one or another school system, practically 
every phase of thrift instruction is car- 
ried on. These reports reflect a decidedly 


satisfactory understanding of what. 


should be expected as the results from 
thrift teaching and the methods em- 
ployed in securing such results. 

The following report is a summary of 
the findings from the investigation. It 
gives many interesting observations, facts 
and figures regarding the work as car- 
ried on in various city and county school 
systems. Of special interest is the varied 
character of the work. In some places 
a special time upon the program is set 
aside for instruction in thrift; while in 
other school systems the thrift teaching 
is incidental and carried on in conjunc- 
tion with other school subjects. 

The report is necessarily meager and 
fragmentary. It is preliminary rather 
than complete. It is suggestive merely. 
We hope to continue this study in Cali- 
fornia and later to make a similar in- 
vestigation in some of the other states 
where the teaching of thrift and con- 
servation in the schools has made marked 
progress. 

It will be noted that. in some Cali- 
fornia cities, as is the case elsewhere 
throughout the country, school savings 
constitute the chief or only feature of the 
school thrift program. In other school 
systems attention is given school bank- 
ing, not only, but other important 
phases, such as emphasis upon the care- 
ful budgeting of income and expense and 
of time; the necessity for proper atten- 
tion to health and physical fitness; the 
wise use of leisure; the conservation of 
all natural resources. 

School banking—the accumulation of 
a savings account for each pupil in the 
school from kindergarten through the 


elementary, high, and college years—is - 


By Arthur H. Chamberlain 
Secretary California Association for 
Thrift and Conservation 
much to be desired. But saving without 


a motive degenerates into miserliness. 
It is the habit of saving that should be 


_inculcated. Over emphasis must not be 


placed upon the mere accumulation of 
money ; and hoarding may lead to selfish- 
ness. Saving should be with a legiti- 
mate end in view. Character education 
and training in citizenship should be the 
aims of thrift education. ‘Those who 
confine their thrift programs to school 


HRIFT is that habit or char- 
acteristic that prompts one to 
work for what he gets; to earn 
what is paid him; to invest a part 
of his earnings; to spend wisely 
and well; to save but not hoard. 
To be thrifty means not merely the 
proper making.and saving and in- 
vesting and spending of money. It 
means also the proper use of time 
and talents; the observing of the 
common laws of health and 
hygiene; the practice of moral and 
social virtues. It means the needed 
conservation of all natural re- 
sources. In a word, thrift is use 
without waste. 


From Thrift Education— Course of Study 
Outline for Use in Years One to Eight 
Inclusive—By Arthur H. Chamberlain. 


banking are narrowing the possibilities 
and overlooking the best opportunities 
for lessons of value that will carry over 
into after life. It is gratifying to note 
that in many schools the wider signific- 
ance of thrift education is_ realized, 
through application to all school studies 


and student activities. 

Attention is called to the value of ap- 
plied thrift. Problems and projects with 
a thrift setting may be used to advan- 
tage in connection with the required 
studies of the curriculum. By so doing 
the teaching load is lightened rather 
than made more burdensome, and the 
school subjects are vitalized and take on 
interest and meaning. 

Hope is expressed that the members 
of the California Association for Thrift 
and Conservation, and teachers and 
parents generally who read this report, 


will write the secretary. of the Associa- — 


tion, not only in reference to the accom- 
panying report, but as to any phase of 


the work to which they are now giving 
special attention. 
In the accompanying summary, the 
school systems reporting are listed alpha- 
betically : i 
ALAMEDA 


The purpose of all the operations of 
the Alameda city schools savings system 
is educational and may be considered, so 
the authorities state, under the heads of 
teaching thrift, and instruction in actual 
business practice. 

The idea of systematic saving is im- 
pressed upon the child in the gradés by 
having the subject presented with weekly 
regularity along with his other studies, 
at which time he is given opportunity to 
deposit with the bank of his choice. Each 
week, tellers from headquarters in the 
high schools appear at various primary 
and grammar schools and receive and 
check the deposits collected by teachers 
and their pupils. 

In Alameda there is a director and 
an assistant director of school savings. 
Esther McClara is head of accounts and 
balances. 


ALHAMBRA 


The following editorial from the Al- 
hambra School Journal is so compre- 
hensive and sensible that it is here 
printed in full. It states clearly that 
mere saving without an underlying mo- 
tive is miserliness. “To establish thrift 
habits is of more value than to pile up 
a bank account. It needs to be appre- 
ciated, however, that the cooperation of 
the local banker is greatly to be desired. 
Says the editorial: 


“*The essence of thrift is good busi- 
ness management. It includes wise 
economy in the expenditure of time 
and effort. It is bilateral in that it 
comprises expenditure as well as sav- 
ing. Quite often it is unwise econ- 
omy to save at the present time when 
renewed effort would result eventual- 
ly in increased production, which in 
the long-run would be the more con- 
structive policy. There is such a thing 
as sane thrift. 


Fundamentally, thrift is a habit and 
hence it has a_pyschological basis. 
This habit must be developed by home 

and school. If the school initiates a 
school program—and it should not be 
left to outside agencies—it devolves 
upon. the school to set up the desired 
objective and outline the means of at- 
tainment. Such means can be arrived 


at only through painstaking study of 


those educational experiences that tend 
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to inculcate the habit of thrift. Mo- 
tivation must be brought into play. 
Thrift must be furnished an impetus 
and boys and girls must be taught 
purposeful saving —saving with a 
definite end in view. Mere saving is 
not a justification in itself. 


The editorial brings out clearly the 
fact that any well rounded scheme of 
education should establish a definite goal. 
The writer states that: 


“Thrift programs as a rule are too 
narrow. ‘They do not extend beyond 
a bank account. There is not sufficient 
motivation here to even arouse the 
interest of the student. ‘There is no 
‘educative value in hoarding money. 
Thrift must not be an endless process 
—the student must arrive somewhere. 
Education, generally speaking, seems 
to delight in deferring concrete par- 
ticipation in life’s activities. There 
is bound to be a fatal slump unless 
we have set up a definite attainable 
objective. Again, many schools erect 
a system of such complexity involving 
detailed clerical work, that the edu- 
cational loss is greater than the cash 
savings. 

Since thrift has value as an edu- 
cative experience, it should be initiated 
by the school to cover the general stu- 
dent body and carried out through 
the general faculty. Primarily it 
should serve the school in an educative 
capacity, and ought not to be left to 
outside agencies. In short, we minim- 
ize the value of a mere bank account. 
This is but one small phase of a thrift 
program and contains an element of 
danger, for mere cash saving is play- 
ing directly into the hands of the 
bankers. We are familiar with the 
bankers’ viewpoint. ‘They are retail- 
ing a service, a service which is con- 
stantly being interrupted by with- 
drawals. ‘Their motives in promoting 
thrift :programs, they claim, are sin- 
cere and beyond reproach because of 
this service feature and the benefit to 
be derived from saving. On the other 
hand, the public schools, wisely or 
unwisely, promote the interest of the 
bankers to the exclusion of other busi- 
ness groups. As teachers we score 
the bankers on two counts: first, their 
low rate of interest, which insures 
them a handsome profit on school sav- 
ings; and secondly, their failure to 
develop a constructive investment pro- 
gram when the savings attain a war- 
rantable size. 

America is an extravagant nation 
and will so remain as long as her nat- 
ural resources are abundant. Necessity 
apparently is the mother of economy. 
Edward Bok says that New England 
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throws away enough to feed the entire 


Netherlands. 
Thrift can make little headway in 


the presence of such riches.” 


ANAHEIM 

In Anaheim as little as one cent may 
be deposited at one time and it may be 
in any bank in town. In the matter of 
conservation, the work is not so definite. 
However, clothing is gathered up peri- 
odically; necessary repairs are made and 
it is turned over to the children of the 
Mexican school. The Boy Scouts col- 
lect and repair toys with the same end 
in view. 
cipal intermediate school, reports for 
Anaheim. 


BERKELEY 


Efforts in Berkeley have been cen- 
tered chiefly in encouraging systematic 


saving with a view to wise spending. 


That this is only a small part of thrift 
education is well understood. With the 
new year, each principal will be supplied 
with monthly bulletins outlining the 
work to be covered in thrift. 

The schools savings system is now in 
operation in 18 branches. It has always 
been the aim to assist in training boys 
and girls for citizenship, and the system 
is as closely comparable to regular bank- 
ing as possible. 
the teachers to correlate the 15-minute 
banking period with regular classroom 
work. In the lower grades it can be a 
writing lesson, a language lesson, or a 
number-work lesson. In the upper ele- 
mentary grades it is rich in arithmetic 
material. “The work is in charge of 
Beth L. Macdonald, supervisor, Amer- 
ican Trust Schools Savings. 

GLENDALE 


In Glendale there are 4023 school ac- 
counts, and there is on deposit $13,- 
330.28. The plan is so to teach real 
banking that each child is an individual, 
known by name at the bank, not by 
number. This enables the child to estab- 
lish a bank connection early in life. 

The collection of money is a small 
part of thrift teaching. A new viewpoint 
is given the child when he is taught that 
the saving of money makes him a better 
citizen, that the savings account in the 
bank enables the banker to lend money 
for local improvements and the building 
of homes, and to pay him interest on his 
money, and that the destruction of prop- 
erty may mean the destroying of his own 
savings. 

The saving of time and materials as 
well as of money furnishes opportunity 
to correlate the teaching of thrift with 
other subjects; the saving of time by 
prompt attendance at school, the saving 
of materials by care of school supplies, 
clothing and school property; the saving 


Warren L. Strickland, prin- 


Encouragement is given | 
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of money and denying oneself today that 
benefit may result in the future. 

A banner is supplied to each school 
to be given the room having the highest 
percentage of depositors. Any amount 
may be deposited from one cent up, the 
aim being to form the habit of systematic 
saving and wise spending. Anna L. La 
Grange is thrift director. ; 


Lonc BEACH 


Long Beach has a director of thrift 
education employed by the clearing 
house. This is Mr. O. L. Hurley. 
There is some very splendid work done 
in the schools of this city. 


Los ANGELES 


An attractive 12-page folder entitled, 
“Of Importance to Parents,’ was given 
each pupil with instructions to take it 
home to his parents. “This message was 
signed by the superintendent of schools. 
In it was outlined briefly the purpose. 
and method of the Los Angeles plan. It 
invited the cooperation of parents by 
urging them to see that their children 
were provided with school safes. At- 
tached to the folder was a receipt form 
to which parents afhxed their names and 
addresses, signifying their consent to the 
pupil receiving a school safe and adopt- 
ing the plan. In installing school sav- 
ings, the children are grouped according 
to age and grade and introductory talks 
are conducted in a style suitable to the 
pupils’ understanding. 

At the close of the school year 1923- 
24 the principals in 155 elementary 
schools had made schools savings a part 
of the regular school curriculum through 
correlation with other subjects—civics, 
mathematics, safety, home economics, and 
manual arts. The thrift program com- 
prehends appreciation of and practice in: 
Thrift in time in school; thrift in time 
outside of school; thrift in materials at 
school; thrift in the community. ~ 


As in all other movements it is abso- 


lutely essential that the enthusiasm of 


the children be maintained at all times. 
Endeavor is made, says Cora B. Fred- 
erick, chairman of thrift, Leland Street 
School, to encourage children to have 
school savings accounts, but more than 
that to conserve time, supplies, property, 
and health. There is a committee made 
up of representatives from grades four 
to seven to look after distribution - of 


banks; keep yards and entrances to 


buildings clean; make three to five- 
minute speeches in the different rooms. 
encouraging thrift. A prize is given the 
room having the largest percentage of 
schools savings accounts for each month.. 

On January 1, 1928, according to 
Avery J. Gray, supervisor, Los Angeles. 
Banks School Savings Association, the 
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public schools of Los Angeles had 51,239 
schools savings bank accounts with 
$1,031,695 on deposit in the city’s banks. 
This large total has been achieved by 
encouraging children to save for a def- 
inite purpose, to make their own de- 
posits as do grown people, and to use 
the regulation passbooks. ‘The average 
account on the first of this year was 
$20.13. ‘The Los Angeles Banks Schools 
Savings Association was organized five 
years ago to function in the city schools 
as a special department of education. 
The plan is one in which all banks may 
participate, sharing alike in expense and 
results. It relieves principals and teach- 
ers of bookkeeping and handling money 
and brings pupils in direct contact with 
the bank and banking methods. Pupils 
are supplied with attractive coin safes 
for the accumulation of small change. 


That the plan has taken well with 
both pupils and banks is shown by the 
steady growth of the average account as 
follows: 


January 1, 1924 $10.48 
January 1, 1925 11.07 
January 1, 1926 . 15.87 
January 1, 1927 19.42 
January 1, 1928 20.13 


Thrift has taken an important place 
in the curriculum of all junior high 
schools, and of 225 elementary schools 
whose principals, teachers, and _ thrift 
committee are cooperating fully. Corre- 


lation of thrift with all other subjects 
in the course of study is the basis of in- | 


struction, rather than the “drive” or 
“campaign” idea. The following table 
shows the growth of schools savings de- 
posits from the inception of the system 
to the present: 


June 22, 1923 $ 232,541.55 


January 1, 1924.._..... 389,454.82 
January 1, 1925........ 624,838.27 
January 1, 1926........ 749,684.42 
January 1, 1927........ 852,199.30 


January 1, 1928........ 1,031,695.58 


A most worth-while activity looking 
toward the development of thrift in the 
Los Angeles schools is the composing of 
school songs. 


MopEstTo 


Thrift talks are given throughout the 
schools of Modesto to stimulate _in- 
creased participation in schools savings. 
During the second semester it is planned 
to round out the instruction in thrift 
to include other informal avenues be- 
sides schools savings. ‘Thrift education 
has not had the attention in California 
schools it should have, according to 
Superintendent J. H. Bradley of Mo- 
desto. 


Monrovia 
A comprehensive program of thrift 


studies is carried on throughout ll 
classes in the schools of Monrovia. An 


extra or special trip to the bank is re- 


corded on the thrift chart for all grades 
reporting that none of the following 
rules are broken: 


I will be punctual. 

I will not leave my books, wrars, or 
lunch outside; for being excused to 
get them is not being thrifty with 
my time. 

I will keep my desk in order so that 
I won’t lose time in looking for 
things which fF need. 

I will be thrifty in the use of school 
supplies, by using: 

Both sides of the paper when I can. 

Only one paper towel. 

Keeping my books clean and in good 
| condition. 

I will protect school property. 


Superintendent A. R. Clifton of Mon- 
rovia points out that in each school the 
thrift activities are under a different 


chairman, and hence the work differs in 


the various schools. 

A booklet of eight pages and cover, 
entitled, ‘““Thrift Bulletin,” is issued by 
the pupils of the Santa Fe School. It 
contains thrift news items, maxims, 
thrift poems, and artistic decorations. 

The chairman of the Thrift Commit- 
tee of Wild Rose School, Sibyl Calla- 
han, states that the teachers would like 
to be able to give credit for building and 
loan investments in the regular Thrift 
Contest. At present no provision is 
made for such an investment. 

Numerous activities,are directed by 
the thrift committee. Thrift honor ban- 


ners are awarded each month to the two . 


grades making the highest percentage of 
trips to the banks. Marie Carroll, chair- 
man thrift committee, Orange Avenue 
School, reports that thrift talks are given 
on topics such as “Care of School Sup- 
plies,’ and “School Property.” School 
posters are designed and made. A thrift 
parade is held each year participated in 
by all children who have a school sav- 
ings account. A survey was made last 
year in one of the schools, to obtain ap- 
proximate figures as to the amount of 
money spent by the children for candy, 
gum, ice cream cones. ‘The figures are 
most illuminating. 

In the Santa Fe school there is pro- 
vided for a room record, a miniature 
ladder of 20 rounds with a doll for 
each room. With every dollar banked 
by the room the doll goes up one round. 
Upon reaching the top a gold star is 
placed at the foot of the ladder, and the 
doll again starts to climb. 


To record the attainment for the en- 
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tire school, a large ladder of 12 rounds 
is placed in the hall. Each room is rep- 
resented by a doll marked for its grade. 
For every $5.00 banked by a room, the 
doll representing the room goes up one 
round. When a doll reaches the top, 
the room is given a bag marked “$60.” 
This is placed at the foot of the ladder, 
and the doll is again started up. 

A paper drive is put on. Papers or 
magazines are brought to the school, 
tied into packages and made ready for 
sale. The waste paper from the rooms 
is collected. Addresses of families of- 
fering waste paper to the school are 
given to the truck-driver who calls and 
makes collections. 


OAKLAND 
The schools of Oakland have for 


some years been actively engaged in car- 
rying on thrift activities in conjunction 


with the various subjects in the ele- 


mentary school curriculum. A report 
received from the Lowell Junior High 
School, Clara S. Bohn, sponsor of the 
Thrift Club, carries some interesting 
information as to the work undertaken 
there. In the matter of school bank- 
ing, great credit is given to the major 
teachers for their co-operation. They 
accept as little as one cent for deposit 
from pupils who are able to save but 
little money. All of this requires the 
keeping of detailed records, as a min- 
imum of 10 cents is needed to start a 
bank account for an individual deposit. 
The bank itself offers every encourage- 
ment and provides for the visit to the 


*-bank of classes so that pupils may be- 


come acquainted at first-hand with 
banking routine. ‘The bank also offers 
a bonus of a 10-cent dividend to any 
child when the passbook shows $1.00 
credited to an account. 

In an endeavor to make banking a 
part of the school honor system, one 
point is offered a pupil toward the honor 
roll for each time he makes a deposit, 
large or small. Two thrift banners 
pass each week from grade to grade, one 
going to the room having the largest 
number of deposits; the other to the 
grade having the largest amount de- 
posited per pupil. The Thrift Club 
undertakes to post each week a sign 
reading, ““Tomorrow is Bank Day.” 
The club collects clippings covering na- 
tional movements in thrift and conserva- 
tion. | 
A movement to salvage paper from 
partially mew used notebooks, etc., 
proved greatly worth while. Many uses 
were found for this otherwise waste 
paper. The science department empha- 
sizes the advantages of thrift through 
the need for exact measurements when 
carrying on scientific experiments. The 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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Wonders of the Golden Dragon 


Being a visit to the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, illustrated 
with photographs taken by the author 


ANGOON, the capital of Burma 

and the third largest city of the 

Indian Empire, may justly be con- 
sidered the Mecca of Buddhism. In the 
streets of Rangoon the East and the 
West meet in exotic confusion. Modern 
office buildings stand side by side with 
gilded Burmese shrines, and 
the Buddhist Pohngyees in 
their claret-colored robes brush 
shoulders with immaculately- 
clothed tourists. The general 
atmosphere of modern indus- 
trialism, however, cannot en- 
tirely dissipate that serenity 
which is the intangible, but all- 
powerful, element in Oriental 
life. 

As one approaches Rangoon 
by way of the river, the city 
first becomes visible as a mys- 
terious blur—shadowy build- 
ings faintly outlined against a 
low lying haze. The mist fin- 
ally breaks. Suddenly a shaft 
of golden light seems to hover, 
gleaming and glistening above 
the gray skyline of the city. 
This point of light, this crys- 
tallized sunbeam, is the Shwe 
Dagon, or the Golden Dragon 
_—the most sacred as well as 
remarkable of Buddha’s count- 
less shrines. 

The pagoda of the Golden 
Dragon lies to the north of the 
city proper and occupies the 
summit of a small hill which 
rises 166 feet above the level 
of the surrounding country. 
The surface of the hill has 
been smoothed off and the sides 
artificially built up to form 
what is now called the pagoda platform. 
This platform is approximately 900 feet 
long and 700 feet wide, and access to it 
is by means of four flights of steps, one 
at each of the four cardinal points. The 
main entrance is on the south side, which 
faces the city of Rangoon. 

As the visitor approaches the pagoda 
from the south he is confronted by two 
massive leogryphs—Burmese lions made 
of white plaster, gaily painted and with 
leering, grotesque faces and tinsel eyes. 
The entrance proper is an imposing 
pagoda-like edifice, its roof terminating 
in countless points intricately carved. 
The architecture is typically Siamese. In 
front of this entrance almost invariably 
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may be seen long rows of shoes. Here 
native sandals bump toes with imported 
oxfords; well-dressed walking shoes and 
military boots share space alike with 


The Great Shaft of the Golden Dragon 


dainty high-heeled slippers and _ well- 
worn clogs. 

Nearby on a low, rambling wall sit a 
number of Burmese boys, each with a 
nondescript water container and several 
pieces of old rags. These young business 
men have created a profession: they wash 
the feet of the tourists who must wander 
barefoot among the byways of the great 
pagoda. No one is permitted to enter the 
Shwe Dagon without first removing his 
shoes and stockings, a ceremony in the 
East which is equivalent to doffing the 
hat upon entering a Christian church. 
The rumor is current that the law com- 
pelling tourists to discard their footgear 
was passed by the Burmese solely because 


they discovered that this practice was 
objectionable to the British. Thus did 
Burma twist the tail of the British lion. 

The flights of steps leading from the 
city level up to the platform of the Shwe 
Dagon are enclosed with walls and roofs 
of teak, all covered witli elaborate carv- 
ings. As the barefooted visitor 
carefully picks his way up the 
slimy, well-worn steps, he finds 
himself in a veritable bazaar 
of religious curiosities. The 
pilgrims who come from all 
parts of the world to expiate 
their sins in this most holy 
place invariably desire to carry 
away some token or remem- 
brance of their visit. To min- 
ister to this want the road 
leading to the temple is lined 
with little shops where crude 
images and still cruder chromos 
are sold to the faithful for the 
equivalent of a few cents. 

Upon reaching the top of 
the flight of steps and passing 
through the elaborate gate 
opening on to the pagoda plat- 
form, the visitor is confronted 
by a spectacle so overwhelming 
that language completely fails 
to express its magnificence. Al- 
though the platform is actually 
rectangular, the effect is that 
of a great circle. A broad 
promenade encircles the great 
central pagoda and facing this 
promenade on either side are 
rows of shrines ornately 
carved. ‘The center of the 
promenade is carpeted and 
most Europeans are satisfied to 
remain upon this matting. 

Picture, if you can, twenty-five hun- 
dred pagodas, each ranging from twelve 
to a hundred feet in height and each 
with its surface a mass of carving, in 
most instances gilded or lacquered. Hun- 
dreds of golden points sparkling in the 
sun, thousands of silver bells tinkling in 
the breeze, millions of dollars worth of 
diamonds, emeralds, and rubies scintil- 
lating in the noonday light—this is the 
Shwe Dagon! 

Upon the platform of the Golden 
Dragon is gathered in lavish disorder the 
architecture of forty nations. Strange 
slanted roofs from Siam; fluted points 
from Indo-China; curious topes from 
Cambodia; bell-like dagobas from Tibet; 
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ornate gables from China and Korea; 
strangely carved towers and half-round 
domes from India and Ceylon; great 
mendotes from Java—all are gathered 
around the golden base of the Shwe 
Dagon. 

Everywhere the images of the Buddha 
peer out from the recesses of their 
shrines. There are great stone Buddhas 
which have sat in meditation for ages. 
There are teakwood Buddhas with their 
lacquered faces and dark: shiny robes. 


There are marble Buddhas, their gar- 


ments inlaid with gold; Buddhas of 
bronze and brass, with emeralds for eyes 
and rubies for lips; small golden Buddhas 
and silver saints seated in jeweled niches; 


_ Those unable to appreciate the years 
of painstaking labor required to execute 
the intricate carvings upon the gilded 
shrines are prone to regard such profuse 
ornamentation as simply a vulgar display 
of bric-a-brac. 

Regardless of the variety of individual 
reactions awakened by the host of glis- 
tening altars, all agree, however, that the 
great pagoda which rises in the center of 
the platform is the ultimate in beauty, 
in simplicity, and in majesty. With its 
golden umbrella as its sole adornment, 
the great shaft of the Shwe Dagon 
ascends in graceful curves until it reaches 
a height of 370 feet above the platform 
level. In the severe simplicity of its lines 
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forms the canopy of the pagoda, was 
placed in 1871. It is composed of irorr 
rings gold-plated and hung with gold 
and silver bells, whose tinkle can be 
heard from the platform below. The up- 
per point of the h’tee is called the sein-ba, 
or gemmed crown. The sein-ba glistens 
with diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, for 
many wealthy Burmese Buddhists hung 
their personal jewelry upon it before it 
was raised to the top of the pagoda. 
When the sun’s rays strike one of the 
great jewels, a blinding flash of green, 
red or white light dazzles the beholder. 

The first pagoda, which occupied the 
little knoll to-the north of Rangoon, was 
twenty-seven feet high, and was built 


500 B.C. Many cen- 


Buddhas of jade, | 


amethyst, rose quartz 
and crystal ; Buddhas 
that sit in medita- 
tion, Buddhas that 
kneel in prayer, 
Buddhas that stand 
and preach, Budd- 
has that recline and 
with half-closed eyes 
await Nirvana. 
There are Buddhas 
so great that they 
stand fifty to sixty 
feet high; Buddhas 
so small that they 
can be held between 
the thumb and fore- 
finger. In all, there 
are to be seen upon 
the platform of the 
Shwe Dagon over 
twenty-five thousand 
images of the “Light 
of Asia.” 

Across the front 
of many of the 
smaller shrines are 
gilded bars. Behind this lattice work can 
be seen images of the Buddha orna- 
mented with priceless jewels—diamonds 
the size of a 25-cent piece sparkle upon 
the foreheads of the images, while their 
robes are inlaid with gems equal in value 
to the ransom of kings. Some of the 
shrines are many hundreds of years old; 
others are as yet unfinished. Here and 
there some modern devotee with an eye 
to the practical has constructed a con- 
crete shrine, thereby introducing a cer- 
tain air of incongruity into the picture. 

Upon the platform of the Golden 
Dragon there are not only schools for the 
Buddhist monk but also houses in which 
to care for those who, stricken with such 
maladies as leprosy or tuberculosis, come 
there to be healed. The Pohngyees with 
their horse-hair tailed scepters and shaven 
heads wander unceasingly among the 
golden altars. They are the guardians of 
this world-famed sanctuary. 


— 


On the Platform of the Shwe Dagon 


is represented true zstheticism. The be- 
holder is unfailingly impressed with a 
sense of dignity and permanence in per- 
fect keeping with the spirit of Buddhism. 
Clustered around the base of the Golden 
Dragon, the pagodas resemble some range 
of foothills encircling a single, lofty peak 
in their midst. 

Of peculiar significance is the form of 
the Shwe Dagon. The base is an inverted 
begging bowl. Above the begging bowl 
are conventionalized folds of a turban 
from which springs a double lotus blos- 
som. Above the lotus blossom the point 
of the pagoda rises to end in the form of 
a plaintain bud. A touch of modernity 
is added by the numerous rows of electric 
lights now strung upon the pagoda, which 
at night towers above the city like a huge 
Christmas tree. The perimeter of the cen- 
tral pagoda at the base is 1,365 feet. The 
entire structure is built of native brick. 
The present h’tee, or umbrella, which 


turies passed and the 
holy place was for- 
gotten until 1446 
A.D., when it was 
restored at the in- 
stigation of a pious 
ruler. From that 
time on the building 
was enlarged and 
kept in repair, until 
in 1776 it attained 
its present height. 
The great tope has 
peen regilded several 
times, and as new 


added and the gold 
thus covered up, it 
is impossible to esti- 
mate the amount of 
precious metal actu- 
ally contained in the 
pagoda. As the gild- 
ing process proved 
unsatisfactory, anew 
method was substi- 
tuted. The pagoda is 
now being covered with solid gold plates 
one-eighth of an inch thick and the work 
is completed up to the point where the 
spires emerges from the bowl. It is diffi- 
cult for the Occidental to visualize an 
enterprise involving thé gold-plating of a 
structure 1,365 feet in circumference. 
But faith is a spiritual quality more vivid 
in Burma than in the Western world, 
and so the dazzling brightness of the 
Golden Dragon has no rival other than 
the splendor of the sun itself. 

As ever, the question is asked, “Why 
was this mighty shrine erected; what 
holy spot does it mark?” If you ask the 
Pohngyee, he will reply that it marks 
the spot where the sacred relics of four 
Buddhas are deposited and, consequently, 
of all sacred places it is the most holy. 
Somewhere beneath the Golden Dragon 
are preserved the drinking cup of Kraku- 
chanda, the robe of Gawnagong, the staff 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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Gold—The Key to the West 


HE forty-niners who rushed Cali- 
fornia into the Union as the 
twenty-eighth state, created fac- 
tors which had an important bearing on 
the subsequent development of the West. 
The overland mail of the fifties, the 
pony express of 1860, the St. Louis- 
San Francisco telegraph line of 1861, 
and the driving of the gold railroad 
spike in 1869 at Ogden, each event a 
signal epoch of western history, had 
their forerunner in the quickened enter- 
prise that resulted from the famous gold 
The history of the Atlantic seaboard, 
from the time of Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth on down is familiar to every 
schoolboy; that of the territory now 
comprised in our Pacific Coast states, 
although of equal antiquity, is not so 
well known. Sir Francis Drake had 
put into California harbors as early as 
1579, and had named the land New 
Albion. The sites of San Diego and 


Monterey had been discovered before 


Jamestown was settled, but neither was 
occupied until 1769 and 1770, respec- 
tively. For a century and a half after 
the mariners had sailed up the Pacific 
Coast, little was known of the “North- 
ern Mystery,” whose name “California” 
had been taken by the Spaniards from 
Ordonez de Montalvo’s. “Las Sergas 
de Esplanadiab.” It was for long be- 
lieved to be only a group of islands. 
But with the establishment of San 
Diego and Monterey as refitting sta- 
tions for the galleons from_Manila, the 
way was opened for further explora- 
tion and development of what was then 
known as Alta, or Upper California, as 
distinguished from the peninsula, or 
Lower California. 


There then began what has _ been | 


called the pastoral period of California 
history. Jesuits began the establish- 
ment of the missions in Lower Califor- 
nia. ‘They were dispossessed by the 
Franciscans, who in turn were dispos- 
sessed by the Dominicans, and _ so 
moved up into Southern California, and 
in the years from 1769 to 1823 estab- 
lished in all twenty-one missions. ‘The 
leader of this movement was Miguel 
Jose Serra, known as Fra Junipero 
Serra, padre president. 


When Mexico secularized the mis- 
sions of California in 1834 there were 
21, with a force of 30,000 Indian neo- 
phytes. The padres had about 810,000 
sheep, horses and mules. Their annual 
grain crop was 245,000 bushels; their 
annual income from sales from herds 


was $500,000. 
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| By Homer Dye, Jr. 
Feature Writer on One of the Middle- 


west Newspapers 


The overwhelming horde that went 
tu California with the gold rush aii 
but obliterated the Spanish tradition. 
Great events came with epochal force. 
And earlier, too, for that matter. The 
Monroe Doctrine cf 1823 had notified 
the Russians that further extension of 
their Pacific Coast activities would be 
regarded as the ‘manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United 


—Chamberlain Photo. 


“Panning” in a Stream 
States.” The raising of the ‘‘California 
Republic” flag by Americans June 14, 


1846, was followed three weeks later 
at Monterey by the annexation of Cali- 
fornia to the United States. Indeed, 
the “ifs’’ of history provided by Cali- 
fornia in those few years cause inter- 
esting speculation. For instance, just 
suppose Admiral Seymour’s_ British 
fleet had arrived at Monterey before 
Commodore John D. Sloat of the 
American navy had taken possession, 
instead of just after? And suppose the 
discovery of gold in California had be- 
come known during the Mexican war, 
instead of just after the region had 
become ours by conquest and treaty? 


History, tinged with romance marks 
events which have shaped California’s 
career from ‘the earliest visits of voy- 
agers. Cabrillo national monument in 


Upper California marks the spot first 
sighted by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo in 
June of 1542. He was a Portuguese 
navigator flying the golden castles of 
Castile and the red lions of Leon. 

Another flag made its appearance in 
1579. A strange ship flying the cross 
of St. George swooped down on the 
coast of Alta California and captured 
Spaniards, galleons and treasure. It 
was the Golden Hind on its way around 
the world under that great sea captain, 
Sir Francis Drake. Drake landed north 
of San Francisco when he went through 
the formality of claiming ‘‘New Albion” 
for England. 

The fur trade lured the Russians 
down .through Behring Strait in 1728, 
and they established fortified posts as 
far south as San Francisco Bay and 
terrorized the Spanish settlers. 

Then came 1821 when the Spanish 
flag gave way to that of Mexico, which 
was maintained in Alta California for 
twenty-five years. 

An interesting forerunner of the 
Mexican war, and the “capture” of Cal- 
ifornia by an American naval com- 


-mander in 1842 serves to show the feel- 


ing between the United States and 
Mexico which was brewing before open 
hostilities came about. 

Commodore Thomas Catesby Jones, 
aboard his flagship, the frigate United 
States, received through the American 
consul at Mazatlan a clipping from a 
Mexican newspaper in which the Mex- 
ican minister of foreign affairs bitterly 
arraigned the United States. The rela- 
tions of the two countries had been 
strained and the commodore took the 
Mexican article to mean that war had 
been declared. 

In the same mail was a Boston news- 
paper which asserted that Mexico had 
ceded California to Great Britain, a 


move whith the United States, already 


at outs with England over the north- 
west boundary, greatly feared. 

Commodore Jones steered a straight 
course for Monterey, arriving off that 
harbor on October 19. 

The ships entered: without delay, 
flags fluttering from every peak. ‘The 
lashings had been cast off the guns, for 
it was expected that the Mexicans 
would open fire. As the Americans 
sailed in, they could see the flag of 
Mexico flying above the dilapidated 
fortifications, while the entire popula- 
tion of the town, including fifteen or 
twenty soldiers, gathered to watch the 
approach of the strangers with curious 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 


By Trebor Selig 


Failure, between a _ Respected 

Place in Life and oblivion, is 
very narrow. It is measured by a single 
word—Thrift.”’ In a sentence, itself 
illustrative of its prompting theme, Pres- 
ident Calvin Coolidge gives a customar- 
ily frugal utterance to his attitude to- 
ward a notable characteristic of his na- 
tive New England. It reflects a racial 
trait developed from primitive necessi- 
ties of Colonial pioneers in a hostile land, 
a trait which has raised many of their 
descendants from obscurity, though not 
oblivion, to a “Respected Place in Life.” 
And it voices a thought now spreading 
throughout the land to the vast enrich- 
ment of American citizenship of the 
future. 
_ For many years the American Society 
for Thrift has been consistently and con- 
- scientiously preaching the gospel of thrift 
and conservation. Gradually but surely 
the idea of intelligent saving of money, 
of time, of effort has found firm foun- 
dation in public consciousness. The doc- 
trine of sane frugality is rapidly attain- 
ing general acceptance among the peo- 
ple of this notoriously extravagant na- 
tion. It is not that brand of frugality 
which goes to the extreme of penurious- 
ness. That is something of which Amer- 
icans will never be accused. But it is 
of the type which means prudence in the 
handling of money, in the employment 
of time, in the direction of effort. 


“T HE margin between Success and 


The importance of this thing has be- — 


come so generally recognized that it is 
being made a factor in the educational 
program of our public schools. The 
fundamental idea of thrift and conserv- 
ation is now being subtly injected into 
almost every study subject, thus going 
far deeper into the training of character 
and the forming of habits than could 
possibly have been accomplished by the 
first educational step in this direction, 
the School, Bank, constructive and help- 


ful as that has been. Public school 
pupils of all grades between, the pri- 
mary and the high school are being di- 
rected by their teachers toward an ap- 
preciation of thrift and conservation as 
necessary factors in the solution of life’s 
problems and as essential elements in 
the achievement of life’s successe. _ 
That phae of thrift which means the 
saving of money, the conservation of 
current earnings and revenues, is but 
one of many, and of that it is but the 


first step in a series comprised in thrift 


as applied to money. One must prac- 
tice a sane frugality in the handling of 
his money if he is to attain that “‘Re- 
spected Place in- Life,’ but that is not 
all. Unless he goes much farther than 
that he will achieve no better status than 
did the servant who buried his talent, 
held up by St. Matthew long ago as a 
shining example of misdirected thrift. 


Thrift and conservation run through 
all the phases of investment, and must 


_ do so to accomplish its full purpose. The 


careless selection of an investment is 
illutrative of wastefulness to a degree 
but little less censurable, perhaps, than 
the miserly burying of the talent. In the 
field of finance an“dncient adage is re- 
versed and it is the sedentary stone that 
“gathers no moss.” But the rolling stone 
must be cautiously guided and guarded 
in its progress. One’s money must not 
be allowed to lie idle, but its activity 
must be conscientiously directed. The 
money that is merely saved and hoarded 
may illustrate Thrift in that it has not 
been dissipated, a merely negative vir- 
tue, but it as truly illustrates waste, for 
idle money forfeits the earnings its em- 


_ ployment should bring. 


“Haste makes waste,” and a thorough 
investigation of any offered investment 
should precede the signing of a purchase 
check. The investor should familiarize 
himself as fully as possible with the 


fundamentals of any business or property 
to which he may be attracted. He can 
do this through laborious individual and 
personal research and study, or he can 
procure the information through reliable 
investment houses. One can confidently 
accept information and advice given by 
such a concern, but the investor should 
procure and weigh the facts and make 
his own decision. And he should never 
make a hasty decision based on insufh- 
cient data or immature consideration. 


When an investment is offered by a 
responsible investment house, the essen- 
tial facts surrounding it will be presented 
truthfully but briefly and, of course, in 
a favorable light. It is up to the pros- 
pective investor to analyze them and to 
gather further information if he does 
not thoroughly understand the propo- 
sition. If one cannot satisfy himself of 
the safety and desirability of an invest- 
ment after reviewing all the facts sur- 
rounding it, he should refuse it, how- 
ever persuasive may be the arguments of 
the securities salesman who presents it. 
One need not take chances, for there are 
plenty of sound and advantageous invest- 
ments being offered by thoroughly re- 
putable investment bankers in every city 
in the land, of which full information is 
readily obtainable. 

It is of little benefit for one to save 
money unless the thrift policy which 
prompts the saving follows it through 
the various steps of subsequent invest- 
ment. Thrift and conservation are in- 
separable factors in the achievement of 
financial success and the more widely 
these things are taught and understood 
by a people, the more stable and satis- 
fying will be the financial plane that 
people will enjoy. President Coolidge 
has uttered words of wisdom on many 
occasions, but never has he said a thing 
more pertinent to financial success and 
to the advancement of sound investment. 


The Library of Congress at Washington is in urgent need of several back numbers of the OvERLAND. MonTHLY 
to complete its files. IThe Library especially desires Nos. 2 to 8, inclusive, of Volume 83, these being the issues of 
February to August, 1926. ‘Do you by any chance,” write the Library authorities, “have these numbers available ?” 
Many readers bind their volumes or keep the issues intact. By sending us these numbers you will confer a great favor 
upon the Library of Congress,.as well as upon us. We shall be glad to remit 25 cents per copy for the above issues. 
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HOPE it isn’t too warm for you in 
I here, Mrs. Skidmore. You know 

when I iron, I always keep the win- 
dows and door closed because the irons 
will stay hot better. But when Lyla 
was here and did the ironing, she would 
open both windows, and you know I just 
couldn’t sit down in this kitchen because 
of the draft. You know Lyla was Little 
Lee’s wife—at least she claimed to be 
his wife. She’s gone now—left yester- 
day, and I guess it’s a good thing she 
did go, since she was the kind of a 
woman she was. But, Mrs. Skidmore, 
I guess you don’t know about Lyla, do 
you? 

It was just four weeks ago today that 
she came, and I wasn’t expecting her 
at all. I was ironing and I heard some 
one trying to ring the front door bell. 
You know our bell hasn’t worked since 
that storm we had last winter. But I 
went to the door, and there was a doll- 
faced young woman, and a nice little 
boy. She looked pretty sick even though 
her face was all painted up. 

“I’m Lyla, Lee’s wife, and this is 
Teddy,” she said. You know even then 
I thought she wasn’t the kind of a wife 
Little Lee would pick, and for a while 
I just stood there and looked at her. She 
seemed too afraid or sort of ashamed to 
look me straight in the eye, and kept 
staring across the road at the hills. She 
never did get over having that far-away 
look on her face either. After a while 
she said: 


“Before Lee died, I promised him I 
would come to you if I ever needed 
help.” 

Then she told me she had been sick— 
that she had lost a baby girl, and there 
was no one else she could go to. It was 
just like Little Lee to make her promise 
that. He knew we would take her in, 
no matter what she was like. He knew 
we didn’t approve of him going away 
from home and marrying a stranger that 
his papa and I had never even seen. You 
know we never felt the same toward 
Lee after he married like he did. We 
almost stopped writing, except maybe at 
Christmas time, and then I always fixed 
up a package for Lee. 

You know, Mrs. Skidmore, it more 
than likely wasn’t Little Lee’s fault he 
got married. Why, a poor young man 
is helpless when a doll-faced woman 
decides to have him. You know girls 
now-a-days will even do the proposing. 
‘Poor Little Lee. That’s what we always 
called him, you know, but when he went 
away he was two inches taller than his 


papa. 
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Little Lee’s Wife 


By Laura Morrison 


Well, the first two weeks she was 
here, she was in bed most of the time, 
and I took care of the boy. He was a 
mighty fine little fellow, reminded me 
a lot of Little Lee when he was a boy. 
As long as she was sick, she was all right 
most of the time, but do you know, even 
when she was still in bed she showed 
me just how deceitful she could be. 
Every day I took time to read to her 


from that book I sent for on the new > 


psychology. And, you know, she would 
hardly listen to me. Once or twice she 


pretended to go to sleep while I was 


reading, and I knew she never slept dur- 
ing the day. I tried to tell her new 
psychology would help her if she would 
give it a chance, but you know how 
ignorant most people are—sort of in a 
rut, and can’t accept anything new. 


One day she said her feet were cold, 
and I told her it was a good chance to 


test the new psychology. I told her to. 


put her thoughts on her feet and they 
would be warm in notime. That’s true, 
because Lee and I read it in that book 
we sent for. It said some day physical 
culture won’t need to be taught in 
schools. When we know how to use 
our minds we won’t need to exercise, 
just put our thoughts on the part of the 
body that we think needs exercising. The 
mind is a wonderful thing, when you 
study it. We don’t begin to know its 
power over the body. Well, do you 
think Lyla would ever listen to that? 
She turned toward the wall, and I saw 
that far-away look on her face. 


When she was too weak to do much, 
she used to ask for the paper every 
morning, and you know the first thing 
she turned to was the Help Wanted sec- 
tion. Queer. Then she would look at 
the advertisements for dresses, and hats, 
and things. I don’t believe she hardly 
read the news, but she wasn’t at all 
intelligent, you know. 

She was no mother to that poor little 
boy, either. I do wish Little Lee had 
waited until he was older before he mar- 
ried. He might have done better. Little 
Lee was only twenty-one, and that’s too 
young. And Lyla was—well, Lyla is 
twenty-four now, and Teddy is six, and 
they were married a year when he was 
born. ‘That would make her eighteen, 
or rather seventeen when they married. 
She wasn’t old, either. Lee was a fine 


boy, and he should have had a fine, sensi- 
ble wife. After they were married, Lee 
worked too hard. He did night work 
before Teddy came, and I believe he 
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would be still alive if he hadn’t just 
killed himself working for that girl, 
though Lyla claims he had appendicitis, 
but I know better. No Wurner ever 
had anything like that. My, if Lee 
could only have studied psychology. 

As I was saying, she wasn’t fit to be 
a mother of a fine little boy like Teddy. 
Would you believe it, Mrs. Skidmore, 
she used profane language, and she 
might have been a good cook and a good 
housekeeper, but any one who uses pro- 
fanity isn’t the right kind of a mother. 


The first day she was up, Teddy for- 
got to take his lunch to school. She was 
hoping he would know enough to come 
home, because it really isn’t a long walk. 
I asked her to sit down with me, and if 
we both put our thoughts on him we 
could send him a message. She sat down 
for just a second. Then she jumped up, 
and indeed I won’t repeat what she said, 
but no decent person would say such a 
thing. It was just terrible. She said it 
under her breath, but I heard. It was 


two words, and the first was “My” and 


I, won’t say the next, but it begins with 
“G’’. Yes, that is just what she said. 
That was one of the times I just couldn’t 
believe she was Little Lee’s wife. I 
spoke to her about it, too, and when [| 
was talking to her she just stood and 
looked out the window, and had the far- 
away look on her face. You know, she 
might have been the hired girl, or some- 
thing, just pretending to be his wife. Or 
perhaps her soft, curly hair and baby 
face fooled even Lee. 

Well, my message reached ‘Teddy, 
and he came home all right. I told 
Lyla that proved the new psychology 
would work, and asked her if she would 
read that book I sent for. Well, she just 
stiffened up and reminded me more of 
a little hen than anything else. With a 
voice ringing with sarcasm, she said, “If 
you really had a book on psychology, 
either new or old, I should be very glad 
to read it.”’ Then she said, “Oh, I beg 
your pardon,” and she should have said 
more than that, because after all I had 
done for her, it hurt me to have her 
speak like that. I told Big Lee, too, and 
he didn’t like it. We both spoke to her 
about it. 7 

And, Mrs. Skidmore, she encouraged 
the boy to be dishonest. One day he 
stole some money from my purse, not 
very much—ten cents—but to me steal- 
ing is stealing. When I told his mother, 
she got kind of purple in the face, and 
asked Teddy to come with her to their 
room. I followed and watched her for 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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A Kingdom for the Gods! 


LITTLE home, 
A heap of love, 
Of faith, a mighty stack. 
A King and Queen to reign— 
And this—though palace or a shack, 
_A kingdom for the Gods! 


EpitH ELpDEN ROBINSON. 


When Sunset Turns the 
Ocean Blue to Gold 


HE day is done, the evening curtain 
falls; 
The _— of vespers rests on moor and 
ea. 
The waves lap softly on the rugged 
beach, 
And quiet rests upon the restless sea. 


The pines are swaying in the gentle 
breeze; 

The flocks go wending homeward to 
the fold. 

All nature is at peace at close of day, | 

When sunset turns the ocean’s blue to 


gold. 
W. E. HuTcuHINson. 
A Door of California 


Laurel 


W HAT a mighty symphony, 
Art thou, the tree. 
Springs, and flowers, and seas— 
Elysian melodies. 


Ah, portal of immortal mead, 
The Master brush knew care, 
When with mystic blending 
_E’en Cretan hills did dare. 


Robbed from the light of freedom, 
Condemning man to thought, 

Oh, thou, a tree, a portal, 

A muse in silence lockt. 


Can thy beauty make amends, 
With whispering, wild and sweet? 
Lo! Beauty ever must contend, 
As a portal, in thy retreat. 


Mona Lonpon. 
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Page of Verse 


The Driftwood Fire . 


N THE flame is the green of the cold winter sea, 
When the leashed waves strain to be free; 


When they leap, when they champ with a loud hissing roar, 


Then break on the bleak sandy shore. 


In the flame is the blue of the bright summer sky, 
When the songsters are fluttering by, 

When the air is resounding with laughter so gay, 
And merrily passes the day. 


In the flame is the sunset’s vermilion and gold, 
And the peacock’s proud colors unfold; 

There’s a swift blaze of glory—a dazzling light— 
The fire of driftwood burns bright! 


Nancy BucCkKLEY. 


A Psalm of Peace 


HEN darkness settles down upon the waters, 
And stars that have been hidden through the day 


Are poised above the wide, majestic ocean, 
Along the shore I slowly wend my way. 


I leave behind me useless cares and worries, 
I clear my mind of problems yet unsolved, 
I do not see the dim, uncertain future 
About which anxious musings have revolved. 


The great sea sings a psalm of peace that lightens 


The burdens of my heart and of my brain; 
It rests my soul like low and loving voices 
That through life’s trials tenderly remain. 


BELLE WILLEY GUE. 


Fishing Song 


M* WHIM sets sail ben the western bar, 


Down sunset wake with pilot Vesper Star, 
Round ragged cloudy coasts of glooming gray, 
O’er deeps where sank the treasure-laden day. 


My mind goes gliding like a fisher’s sails, 
Piscatory poesy, lured by scales 

In shoals of fancy shimmering. Now my net 
Is cast to catch that luminous prize, Lunette. 


Till cruising Night, chasing with somber threat 

My poaching prow on courses homeward set, 

Scatters the fantasies for which I troll | 

And stars come swimming out in silvern shoal. 
CLARENCE OLSON. 
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Books 


CAREERS—By Esca G. Rodger. D. A ppleton 
& Company, 180 pages, price $1.50. 


O ONE would doubt the value of 
consulting with those who have 
made successes in life along their respec- 
tive lines, as to just what was needed to 
achieve success. Young people are con- 
stantly entering occupations, professions, 
or callings for which they are unsuited. 
Today, excellent work is being done in 
many of the schools along the line of 
prevocational studies. Esca G. Rodger, 
the author of the present book, 
“Careers,” has done notable service. 

Mr. Rodger has interviewed nine fa- 
mous men, and has given us the result 
of these interviews in the nine chapters 
of the book. The men interviewed were 
William Allen White, Dr. William J. 
Mayo, Stratton D. Brooks, John Hayes 
Hammond, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Irv- 
ing LT. Bush, Dr. Julius Klein, Don 
Casement, Louis K. Liggett. “‘—These men 
are distinguished in their special fields. 
In interviewing these men, Mr. Rodger, 
asked certain definite questions such as 
any inquiring young man would wish to 
ask, and has received answers directly 
and to the point. 

In a foreword by Griffith Ogden Ellis, 
editor of the “American Boy,” we find 
the following expression: “Your future 
success depends on your ability to pick 
the right job. You can’t afford to guess 
or go it blind. You need wise counsel.” 
It is pointed out by Mr. Ellis that those 
who seek advice, the readers of the book, 
were represented personally by a member 
of the staff of the ““American Boy,” when 
the interviews were had. And not only 
will this book interest the young man 
who seeks definite information as to what 
the future future offers through a given 
career. “The book reads as interestingly 
as a bit of fiction. 

“Want to Be A Journalist? Talk 
It Over With William Allen White 
through Esca G. Rodger,” is the title of 
Chapter 1. This is suggestive of each 
chapter heading. Who can doubt that 
William Allen White is amply compet- 
ent to discuss the field and possibilities 
of journalism. He gives, in his charac- 
teristic fashion, information of the great- 
est value. In the same way, the famous 
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Dr. William J. Mayo talks of the work 
of the physician. ‘The qualifications for 
success in the business world are set forth 
by Irving T. Bush, while Dr. Julius 
Klein of Secretary Hoover’s staff, dis- 
cusses foreign trade, and John Hayes 
Hammond, the engineering profession. 
Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, president of the 
University of Missouri, was interviewed 
regarding the profession of teaching. 
This book may well find place on 
library shelves everywhere. Junior high 


school students will find it intensely in- 


teresting, and it will furnish the _ basis 
fo rstudy and discussion in classes and 
at home. 


MANAGEMENT OF PERSONAL INCOME 
—By L. J. Chassee. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, 150 pages. 


R. L. J. CHASSEE has given us in 


his recent book, Management of 
Personal Income, a vast fund of infor- 
mation relative to the need for scientific 
management of the personal income, 
whether that income be large or small. 
Mr. Chassee is Secretary of the Student 
Loan Information Bureau, conducted 
under the auspices of the Association of 
University and College Business Officers 
of the Eastern States. He has been as- 
sisted in the preparation of this book by 


Ethel C. O’ Neill. 


There are seven chapters devoted to 
the following topics: The Fundamentals 
of Personal Finance; The Art of Self- 
Financing; How to Budget Personal 
Resources; Budgeting and Personal 


Finance; Problems in Budgeting ; Train- 


ing in Personal Finance; The Signific- 
ance of Personal Finance. 


Under these chapters various phases of 
the problem are so set off as to make of 
the book not only a volume for the gen- 
eral reader, but one that could readily 
be used as a text. 


The author says in the preface: ‘All 
individuals have incomes, some or all of 
which they spend for the necessities and 
comforts of life. Most of them have 
been told repeatedly that a part of their 
income should be saved. Some ‘savings’ 
enthusiasts place this at a percentage of 
the income regardless of the amount; 
others advocate that a flat sum should be 


Incomes. 
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set aside in savings periodically. Both 
methods are widely used, and it is per- 
haps safe to say that most people who 
have anything to save do so.” The author 
then goes on to state further: ‘“This sav- 
ings item, so closely studied by many, 
constitutes but a small part of individual 
The other part, that which is 
spent, is by far more important and, if 
properly apportioned among the various 
items which it can purchase, may pro- 
duce much more favorable results than 
mere saving.” 


The book makes clear the value of the 
placing of estimates upon paper rather 
than in simply resolving to apportion the 
income so and so. The point is made 
that by placing estimates upon paper, 
there is an opportunity to weigh one 
item against another, and to show rela- 
tive values, thus keeping the proportions 
proper. Another point brought out clear- 
ly is that of the unexpected expenditures. 
On occasions when such unexpected ex- 
penditures arise, it then becomes neces- 
sary, in order to meet the situation, to 
cut down on some items that have pre- 
viously been provided for. Unfortunate- 
ly, many people instead of trimming their 
estimated expenditures to meet such 
emergencies, undertake to borrow money, 
thus obligating themselves for the future. 


Quite properly the author shows that 
saving should be done with a purpose in 
view. Among the principal purposes 
suggested are: first, saving for vacation 
and travel; and second, the more import- 
ant reason—that of securing an educa-_ 
tion. While saving for an education has 
long been understood to be of import- 
ance, this motive has not yet, in the mind 
of the author, been fully appreciated. 


Chapter six, Training in Personal’ 
Finance, is of especial interest to school 
people. The author says: ““We have been 
giving ample training in the promotion 
of social, intellectual, moral, and physical 
activities, but somehow we have never 
found it desirable to teach young people 
how to live a better balanced economic 
and financial life. “There is no reason 
to suppose that their academic training 
would be inferior if they were given 
training in the management of their eco- 
nomic and financial affairs to the end 
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that they might use their resources to 
greater advantage.” 

He then goes on to state that no 
greater service can be rendered the young 
people by the schools, than to train them 
in the understanding and appreciation of 
financial matters. The school savings 
bank is advocated as a means of training 
in habits that will carry over into after 
life. Some of the work done in school 
may be individual as between student 
and teacher. General problems, in the 
mind of the author, can be handled at 
assembly exercises and later supple- 
mented in the classroom. “Some prob- 
lems,” he says, “can be introduced in the 
arithmetic classes and even some of the 
supplementary reading can be used to- 
ward this end.” He is very wise in hold- 
ing to the view that results can not be 
accomplished by preaching to the boys 
and girls. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Chassee believes in offering work along 


the line of thrift in conjunction with the 


required subjects of the curriculum 
rather than introducing specific classes. 


He speaks of the part that the Parent- 


‘Teacher Associations can take in the de- 
velopment of personal finance, and that 
the present curriculum need not be dis- 
turbed. He does not believe in going to 
the extreme in either direction. 

Teachers, parents, and all members 
of Parent-Teacher Associations will be 
intensely interested in this book on the 
management of personal income. As 
pointed out, many budget books have 
been issued in an attempt to induce indi- 
viduals to save, but little has yet been 
accomplished to point out definitely the 
ways to save and of so apportioning that 
the money is spent wisely. 


THE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT—By Wm. 
Bennett Munroe. 169 pages, price $1.75. 


N HIS book, ““The Invisible Govern- 

ment”, Professor Munroe shows 
clearly that all governments of the past 
were controlled to a great extent by 
forces that the average individual knows 
little about. ‘The same thing he holds 
to be true of governments today. While 
the reader may not agree entirely with 
the author in his eight lectures on, “The 
Invisible Government’, delivered at 
Cornell University and Pomona Col- 
lege, these lectures forming the basis of 
~ his work, he will certainly be interested. 
The phrasing of the book is such that it 
can be well understood, not only by 
students but by the general reader. The 
author frequently indulges in biting sar- 
casm such as is not often found in works 
of an economic nature. 

Doctor Munro points out “that there 
is one resemblance between the voice of 


the people, and the voice of God”. The 


ways of both are inscrutable. Both have 
the old testament tone of reproof and 
reprimand”. ‘The author goes on to 
show that according to his belief, people 
are not the real rulers in a democracy. 
He claims that all lean toward con- 
servatism and gradually favor monarchy. 
The book states that political moods and 
tempers are probably molded and con- 
trolled by laws that have escaped our 
attention. The author says further: 
“To guarantee continuity of a govern- 
ment there must be traditions’. By 
this he means we must continue with 
old traditions. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, the author denies his own pre- 
vious statement when he says, “We live 
in the present and not in the past’’. 

In a number of instances Munro 
points out the mistakes made by the peo- 
ple and the reasons for their making 
them and suggests remedies. 


W. Gross. 
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THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE— By George E. Meyers, 
311 pages. 


|B peters: a period of ten years, or so, 


just preceding the Great War, . 


much attention was given in schools and 
colleges to the question of vocational 
guidance. Numerous books and mono- 
graphs were issued on this subject, and 
courses of instruction, and lectures were 
offered. During the years since the war, 
comparatively little has been published 
along this line. ‘The book under review 
is one of the noteworthy exceptions. 
Much has been said about the danger 
to young people who enter blind-alley 
occupations. In other words, young peo- 
ple, following the close of the compulsory 
school period, frequently enter a line of 
work for which later they find they are 
not well-fitted. Sometimes this is done 
because no other opportunity presents. 
(Continued on Page 183) 


Little Lee’s Wife 


(Continued from Page 178) 


a moment through a crack in the door. 
You wouldn’t believe what I saw. She 
had Teddy on her lap with her arms 
around him, and this is what I heard her 
say: ““Teddy, darling, mother’s sorry. If 
you ever need money like that again, 
come to me, and (’ll give it to you if I 
can.’ 

Now, what do you think of that? The 
idea of taking stealing so lightly. Well, 
as I said to her afterwards, if Teddy 
goes to jail when he grows up, it won't 
be his fault. 

When Teddy came down stairs he had 
two dimes. One he gave to me and the 
other he said his mother gave him to 
keep. Did you ever hear of any thing 
like that? Giving him money because 
he had stolen! Rewarding him for being 
dishonest! Think of that woman teach- 
ing Little Lee’s child to steal. But, then, 
you know I never felt quite sure she was 
Lee’s wife. | 

The next day she packed up and left, 
and I don’t know why. In the morning 
she was washing the dishes, and looking 
kind of moody, which wasn’t unusual. 
Big Lee and I were trying to diagram a 
sentence we had found in the Paper to 
correct. I believe I remember it. ““The 
man said his two sons in college seldom 
wrote home for money.” It had said to 
correct that sentence, and Lee and I had 
diagramed it without finding the mis- 
take. We asked Lyla if she would try, 
too, and she read it, said something I 
won't repeat, and sat down with another 
section of the paper. She cut something 


out of it, without asking if I cared, and 
then she came and stood with one hand 
on my chair. 

“Mother Wurner,” she said, “I’m 
well and strong now, and can get a job. 


Teddy and I are going to leave this 


afternoon.” 

I didn’t say a word. She had come to 
me when I could help her, and was ready 
to leave just as soon as she was able to 
help me. 

I was surprised at her, though. When 
she was ready to leave, she came and 
kissed me good-bye, but Lee said that 
was for effect. She thanked me for tak- 
ing care of her and the boy, and said she 
would make up for it. She won't, 
though. I watched them walking down 
the road, and they looked like a pair of 
children. She hailed a machine, so I 
guess she got into town all right. 


But, Mrs. Skidmore, I’m not going to 
worry about them. I did my duty by 
them both, and no one can say I didn’t. 
I didn’t tell you about the piece she cut 
out of the paper. I looked it up the next 
day, and found it was Help Wanted, 
Female. She'll get a job, and it won’t 
be long until she’ll find some man fool 
enough to marry her. With those eyes 


and that hair, she won’t have any trou- 


ble. I won’t worry, and besides I never 
felt sure she was really Little Lee’s wife. 

Will you stay to lunch, Mrs. Skid- 
more? We are going to have fruitcake 
that Lyla made, and I think I'll open a 
can of the chicken she put up. 
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Thrift and Conservation 


(Continued from Page 173) 


home economics department urges that 
care be exercised in handling foods so 
that waste does not result. Wholesome 
foods may in the long run be cheaper 
and more economical than those costing 
less. Young people are led to see that 
it is not thrifty to expend excess energy 
in dances or entertainments when the 
time should be spent in sleeping, study- 
ing or resting. One may be a spend- 
thrift in these regards even though he 
boasts of a large savings account. 
The mathematics department is inter- 
esting itself. In the English depart- 
ment talks are prepared and composi- 
‘tions written on various ways and means 
of saving. In the music department, 
the life of the music sheets and books 
are lengthened by having the children 
bind the music. In the library, books 
are repaired. ‘Those in charge of social 
studies try to bring home to each child 
his responsibility in local and national 
thrift movements, and the value of 
budget systems for personal use. 


PASADENA 


There are in Pasadena at present no 
formal courses of thrift. The schools 
are, however, working under the thrift 
plan outlined by the Educational Thrift 
Service of New York City, which, ac- 
cording to Principal C. A. Pugsley of 
Thomas Jefferson Elementary School, 
operates successfully from kindergarten 
to high school. Banking is done on 
Tuesdays, each pupil banking in his own 
study-room. Rivalry is developed be- 
tween rooms, a rivalry into which the 
faculty members have entered. ‘The 
plan also calls for pupil cashiers in each 
room. Cards are placed in the 100% 
rooms, and the percentage of every room 
announced on the school bulletin. The 
average in the John Muir ‘Technical 
High School of about 550 pupils, is 
given as above 80%. ‘This will be in- 
creased as the year goes on. ‘The stand- 
ing was 38% when school began. 

On December 13, 1927, there were 
in Pasadena, according to H. W. Keck, 
Pacific District Manager, Educational 
Thrift Service, 15,268 school savings 
accounts and these amounted to $55,- 


048.29. 
RIVERSIDE 


The Riverside schools are devoting 
considerable attention to thrift prob- 
lems. The girls’ thrift advisor says: 
“We believe the habit of saving can be 
formed and will carry over into senior 
high school and into life. The Soph- 
omore class in Poly has been leading 
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in banking there and we like to think it 
is because the habit started in the lower 
grades and carried on throughout the 
junior high school. ‘The standing at 
Poly is as follows: Sophomores, first, 
with 71%; Juniors, second, with 67%; 
Seniors, last, with 60%. ‘The school 
average is 65.95%.” 


SACRAMENTO 


In Sacramento, according to Emma 
A. Von Hatten, principal Marshall 
School, the child is taught the correct 
way of banking through contact with 
the bank officials. Two receiving clerks 
come to the school and at an improvised 
bank desk the children stand in line, 
if it be mecessary, and deposit their 
money. ‘The pupils are taught to count 
their money, report to the clerks the 
amounts to be deposited, endorse checks 
if necessary, read and check the items 
entered, and take good care of the books. 

Out of 666 pupils enrolled in this 
school the last year, there were 222 open 
accounts on the first day, and iater the 
peak was reached when half of the chil- 
dren held accounts. | 

SAN BERNARDINO 


The thrift program in San Bernar- 
dino schools is combined with citizen- 
ship and receives a great deal of empha- 
sis through it. ‘The school authorities 
understand that in a broader sense the 
citizenship program is a thrift program. 


The course is continued from the ele- 


mentary into the junior and the senior 
high school. In the banking work the 
children now have on deposit approxi- 
mately $50,000. Mr. Hollis P. Allen, 
assistant superintendent, is much inter- 
ested in the work. : 
The following items from the outline 
for fifth grade will be suggestive of 
work that is given throughout the 
schools. ‘The time allowed is 40 minutes 
one day each week. ‘The outline indi- 
cates work both at home and in school: 


At Home— 
Food—Purchase, preparation, preser- 
vation. 
Clothes—Purchase, care, repair. 
Furniture—Purchase, care. 
Amusements, recreations. 
Buildings—No marking. or cutting. 
Yard—Garden, weeds, cleanliness, 
gates, fences. 
At School— 
Materials—Care of books, 
paper, pencils, chalk. 
Books—Marking, care in handling, 
tearing. 
Desks—Marking, cutting. 


saving 
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Buildings—Defacing, cutting. 
Grounds. 
Time saving—Punctuality. 


SAN DIEGO 


The best organized and most popular 
form of thrift activity in the department, 
accordiing to Edwin B. Tilton, assist- 
ant superintendent, is the school banks, 
These are well-established and carefully 
conducted in practically every school in 
San Diego—a total of 33. During the 
past year there was on deposit in the 
local banks a total of $140,212 belonging 
to the school children, an increase over 
last year of $38,000, or nearly 40%. 
At that time there were 7,772 indi- 
vidual depositors, increased from 6,591. 
The average net deposit per child has 
increased from $15.57 to $18.04. The 
association is operating 29 school banks, 
says C. H. Nyhus, supervisor, School 
Savings Association. 
the city schools. Health conservation, 
pupil attendance accountability, and 
school savings opportunity extend 
through all the grades of the elementary 
schools as well as in the high schools. 

In addition to these features the ele- 
mentary schools through the department 
of nature study, give careful thought to 
the conservation of bird, animal and for- 
est life. ‘This has proved especially ef- 
fective in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. All schools co-operate with the 
fire department in observing fire preven- 
tion day each year, and the schools have 
the unstinted praise of the fire officials 
for the high degree of help the children 
have given in this form of conservation. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


In the elementary schools of- San 
Francisco, “bank day’ comes once a 
week. Representatives of the school 
savings department of the Bank of Italy 
visit the school and collect the contribu- 
tions made by the pupils. ‘The system 
was inaugurated in 1911, and has de- 
veloped to very large proportions. In 
the high schools the savings work in 
thrift is an important feature. The off- 
cial depository for the students is the 
Anglo-California Trust Company. In 
co-operation with the school authorities, 
six students in each high school are sel- 
ected to constitute the staff of the school 
bank, and to take charge of bank days 
at regular intervals for the opening of 
new accounts and the reecipt of de- 
posits. At the close of the year 1927, 
there had been established 2,143 school 
accounts, with total deposits of $46,500. 
This data comes from the chief deputy 
superintendent of schools, A. J. Cloud. 

At the Hamilton Junior High School, 
the school paper in a recent issue carried 
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BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 181) 


Or again, the young and inexperienced 
individual may choose that which at the 
moment offers the largest financial re- 
turn, but in which there is little chance 
for advancement. 

George E. Meyers, professor of voca- 
tional education and guidance, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has packed into his 
volume a vast amount of valuable mate- 
rial. Mr. Meyers considers that voca- 
tional guidance is a legitimate part of a 
program of public education. He rec- 
ognizes at the same time, that the mate- 
rials of instruction are not understood or 
accepted as is the case with the required 
subjects, and that “guidance involves a 
number of specialized activities, each of 
which calls for a technique of its own.” 
The book is intended for use by super- 


. intendents of schools, school principals, 


junior and senior high school teachers, 
social workers, and parents. 

Among: the especially attractive chap- 
ters is one devoted to “Waste Involved 
in Present Methods of Entering Occu- 
pations. Both directly and indirectly 
this chapter has a definite relation to the 
whole subject of thrift. The author 
takes up the economic loss to the indi- 
vidual through changing his occupation. 
It is true of course that in many in- 
stances a change of occupation is abso- 
lutely essential for the happiness of the 
individual and the best interests of so- 
ciety. On the other hand, there are 
times when a change in occupation is 
unwise and the economic loss is great. 
There is also an economic loss to the 
employer. The author brings out the 
loss to society in instances where the in- 
dividual fails to discover the field in 
which he can make his greatest contribu- 
tion. Other chapters of especial interest 
and value are those on Occupational 
Try-Outs, or Exploratory Experiences 
in the Junior and Senior High School 
Period; Placement; Vocational Infor- 
mation Courses, etc. There is.a valuable 
list of references following each chapter 
with a series of questions and exercises. 
The book is published by the Macmillan 
Company. 


THE GOLDEN DRAGON 
(Continued from Page 175) 


of Kathapa, and eight hairs from the 


head of Gautama. Were holy relics ever 


before so enshrined? “Fhus it is that Asia 
pays homage to her emancipators. 

Despite its overwhelming splendor, the 
Shwe Dagon is directly opposed in spirit 
to the great Teachers for whose relics it 
is the repository. Buddha preached the 
nothing-ness of worldliness; that to dis- 
cover Reality man must liberate himself 
from the illusion of physical existence 


and retire into the inner fastnesses of 
himself. To the Lord Gautama neither 
pagoda nor shrine meant anything. They, 
too, were part of the illusion that must 
be left behind. Io him there was noth- 
ing real but the Self, nothing absolute 
but the Self, no true attainment but per- 
fect unification with the Self. So, as he 
sat in Samadhi his consciousness was re- 
united with that of the universe. His 
mission was to teach men how to release 
themselves from the slavery to illusion 
which comes from the recognition of 
parts and thereby attain to that perfect 
liberty which is the realization of whole- 
ness. The message of the Golden Dragon 

‘“‘Asia loves and pays homage to her 
Buddhas, but Asia does not understand.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Crude, by Robert Hyde, Payson & 
Clarke, 203 pages, price $2.50. 

The Thirteenth Lover, by Maurice 
Dekobra, 300 pages, price $2.50. 

The Far Call, by Edison Marshall, 
Cosmopolitan Book -Corporation, 284 
pages, price $2. 

That Bright Heat, by George O'Neil, 
Boni & Liveright, 303 pages, price $2.50. 

Philosophy of Marriage, by William 
Robert Thruston, Tiffany Press, 32 
pages. 

The Legion of the Damned, by Ben- 
nett J. Doty, The Century Co., 300 
pages, price $3. 

The Sinclairs of Old Fort Des 

Moines, by Johnson Brigham, ‘The 
Torch Press, 245 pages, price $2. 
Parson Weem’s of The Cherry Tree, by 
Harold Kellock, The Century Co., 212 
pages, price $2. 
Little Slants at Western Life, A Note- 
book of Travel and Aeflection, by Sarah 
Emilia Olden, Harold Vinal, 245 pages, 
price $2. 

Colorado, by William McLeod Raine, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 316 pages. 


The Bronze Turkey, by Elizabeth 
Wellis, illustrated by H. L. Hastings, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 300 
pages. 

Calamity Jane and the Lady Wild 
Cats, by Duncan Arkman, Henry Holt 
Company, 347 pages, price $3. 

W apoose, by Jack Cartwright, Henry 
Holt & Co., 311 pages, price $2. 

Ambition, by Arthur Train, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Sam Houston, by George Creel, Cos- 
mopolitan. 

Poems in Praise of Practically Noth- 
ing, by Samuel Hoffenstein, Boni & Live- 
right, 214 pages, price $2. 

Shades of Blue, Book of Poems, by 
Isadora Newman, 96 pages, price $2. 
Henry Harrison, Publisher. 
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Romance Like This, Poems by Goldie 
Becker, Henry Harrison, 32 pages, price 
$1.50. 
~ The Inner Secret, or That Something 
Within, by “X,” R. Fenno & Co., 175 
pages. 

Evolution Disproved, by Rev. William 
A. Williams, author and publisher, 125 


pages. 
(Continued on Page 186) 


SUNDAY—JUNE 16th 
(Continued from Page 167) 
A Smithstown Chronogram 

Like happy dreams the days sped by. 
No alarm clock in the morning, but the 
sunshine flooding the rooms rousing them 
to a pleased willingness to “arise, and 
that right early’ —for ever were duties 
just before them, but duties it was a joy 
to perform. 

They decided they would spend the 
first Sunday at the farm, for the intoxi- 
cation of new and desirable environ- 
ments had led Gilman to overdo, and 
with wisdom sharpened by close observ- 
ance, Mrs. Gilman advised a quiet day 
at home. So, like two happy children 
they lounged and strolled and rested, 
going to bed early and getting up very 
early the next morning so Mrs. Gilman 
could get her washing on the line for 
the first sunshine, and they could drive 
Duke into town for supplies. 

As they drove past their neighbor’s 
home they concluded Mr. and Mrs. Ap- 
plewaite must be away from home for 
there was no washing on the line and 
all was quiet about the place. 

“‘Probably gone to spend the week-end 
with their son’s family at Colport’’, re- 
marked Mrs. Gilman. 

They drove on into town engrossed 
with the pleasure of the ride and the 
novelty of it all. Swinging around a 
corner they stopped at the meat market. 
Then they noticed that the market was 
closed. Looking about them they noted 
that all the stores were closed. 

At that moment two little girls they 
knew hurried past them smilingly call- 
ing out: “Our mother said we must 
hurry for we are late for Sunday school”. 

With a flip of the whip that brought 
Duke up snorting, Gilman guided the 
startled horse into a side street, and with 
a furtive look to see if they had been 
observed, they drove back to the farm, 
a chastened but secretly an amused and 
complacent couple. 

As they entered the house Gilman 
walked to the mantel over which hung 
the calendar, gorgeous with the adver- 
tisement of Kitchner Bros. Grocery 
Store. 

“T see I still must do some bookkeep- 
ing’, he remarked, as he checked off 
Sunday, June the sixteenth. 
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Thrift and Conservation 
(Continued from Page 182) 


a most interesting editorial which read 

in part as follows: 

“Thrift work, or school savings, is 
not a new departure, but our previous 
efforts in this direction have not been 
as successful as could be desired, 
probably due to the fact that the plan 
was faulty. It is not necessary to pre- 
sent arguments for thrift. We all 
know the value of learning to save 
money. And the habit of saving 1s 
one that should be started while we 
are attending school. ‘There is noth- 
ing that gives a person the same feel- 
ing of self-respect and confidence as 
does a savings account—money in the 
bank. 

“But there is another thought that 
should go hand in hand with the sav- 
ing of money, and that is the idea of 
intelligent spending, buying, and in- 
vesting of money. It is just as neces- 
sary to know how to use money as It 
is to know how to save money. Many 
people have saved up money for years 
only to spend it foolishly and waste 
it or invest it in something worthless 
and lose it all. When we begin to 
save money we should at once begin 
to scrutinize carefully all our expen- 
ditures to see that we buy wisely and 
economically and that we get value 
received for what we pay out.” 

A bulletin issued by the Daniel Web- 
ster School, Robert F. Gray, principal, 
gives valuable statistics with the follow- 
ing summary: ‘The number of bank de- 
positors shows an increase of from 
24.5% in 1926-27 to 33% at this time. 
One hundred twenty-five pupils work 
after school or on Saturday. Fifty-six 
students belong to out-of-school organ- 
izations. 

SAN JOSE 


The program of thrift education and 
banking carried on in the ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, San Jose, has 
a two-fold objective: First, to bank; 
and second, to create and develop in the 
students good strong habits along the 
line of thrift and conservation. 

The first of these objectives they strive 
to attain through the operation of the 
school banking system. The bank is 
a central depository for all funds derived 
from any source within the school, 
whether they be student body activities, 
faculty, or other activities of a special 
or general nature from which an income 
is realized. Deposits are made by these 
organizations, usually by a student rep- 
resentative of the organization. Dupli- 
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cate deposit slips are issued, and each 
organization keeps a record of its busi- 
ness transacted with the bank. From 
time to time the books of the individual 
organizations are verified with their ac- 
count at the bank. 


At present five students are employed 
in the bank. Banking is offered as an 
elective course for which the ° student 
receives credit. Since real money is used 
in conducting the business of the bank, 
and the records must be absolutely ac- 
curate, these students are receiving a 
very valuable training, not only learning 
the lesson of accuracy, but also of hon- 
esty and system. On Monday, the 
Home-Room Bankers meet with the fac- 
ulty supervisor of banking to receive in- 
structions for the week. ‘These instruc- 
tions usually consist of talks on thrift 


habits. 


While this program calls for but a 
very short time each day, say the author- 
ities for this school, it does keep the 
“Thrift Campaign” in the minds of the 
students at all times, thus preventing 
any loss of interest due to inactivity. 
To help maintain interest in this cam- 
paign, the school offers each month an 
honor banner. ‘This banner is awarded 
to the home room maintaining the high- 
est percentage of active depositors. Em- 
phasis is placed on the regularity of 
making deposits, the amount of the de- 
posit being a secondary consideration. 


A paper drive results in saving a vast 
amount of paper and brings realization 
that old paper is not waste paper, but 
that being thrifty and saving it, is con- 
serving for industrial as well as for com- 
mercial purposes. ‘The last paper drive 
netted about 13 tons of paper at $8.50 
per ton. 


Old automobile tires, tubes, and bicy- 
cle tires were collected from basements, 
backyards, vacant lots and garages and 
brought to the school. ‘These, which 
otherwise would have been left to be- 
come hard and useless, were conserved 
and sold. ‘Tires in the amount of 8% 
tons brought $9.50 per ton. For 840 


pounds of tubes, 414 cents a pound was_ 


received. 

Many homes extend the privilege of 
collecting their old potato and feed 
sacks. A total of 700 sacks were gath- 
ered and sold for 4 cents each. The tin 
foil from candy, gum, tea-cases, cigar- 
ette packages, etc., was collected in each 
Home-Room. About 75 pounds of this 
was collected in less than three weeks. 
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This is to be sold and the school wil] 
derive a benefit from something that 
is often thrown away by those who do 
not realize the value of simple conserva- 
tion and thrift. Old lumber about the 
school has been saved and unnecessary 
limbs cut from trees about the school 
grounds. ‘This wood was cut into siz- 
able pieces by the boys, and distributed 
among the poor of the school. 

The Horace Mann School has two 
Audubon Societies of more than 200 
members. ‘They study the habits of the 
birds found in the vicinity. Lecturers 
from the outside who are authority on 
birds, give the members most _ instruc- 
tive and interesting talks. The traffic 
squad is doing a most excellent service, 
Last year out of a possible 93,302 cases 
of traffic violaters, only five cases were 
reported. “There was not a single acci- 
dent during the year. 

At the Washington Grammar School, 
W. P. Cramsie, principal, reports that 
in salvage work, boys are taught the 
following: To repair shoes before the 
shoes are too far gone; repair chairs, 
auto tubes, small leaks in water pipes, 
paint worn and dull furniture, etc. Girls 
are taught to make dishrags and dish- 
towels, etc., from flour and sugar sacks, 
and to embroider and hem same. To 
decorate jars, bottles, cans, etc., for jar- 
deniers and flowerpots. “To darn and 
patch clothes, to make simple wearing 
apparel, weave baskets, color schemes 
and embroidery. “They are encouraged 
to help in housework. 

Members of the Junior Flower Lov- 
ers Club are taught to plant flowers in 
season, vegetables, etc., and to refrain 
from ruthlessly destroying wild flowers. 
‘They are taught that respect for public 
property is one of the highest types of 
a citizenry; that labor is dignified ; that 
a penny saved is a penny earned. They 
are taught that what parents do. for 
children means much sacrifice on_ the 
part of the parents; that the intrinsic 
value of gifts and presents is not so 
much to be considered as what feelings 
prompt the giver and the effort neces- 
sary to have acquired the gift. 

At the Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, the Benjamin Franklin 
Guard meets as a school activity and is 
composed of one live member from each 
class, whose duty it is to carry back to 
his class statistics and inspiration re- 
ceived at weekly meeting just previous 
to bank day. A thrift race is in prog- 


ress, the class having the greatest per- 
centage of depositors receiving the pen- 
nant for that week. The Guard graphs 
the relative positions of the different 
classes and posts it on the bulletin. board 
of his home-room. ‘The school paper 
(Continued on Page 187) 
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AN ODE IN MEMORY OF INA COOLBRITH 
POET LAUREATE OF CALIFORNIA 


By Henry Meape BLanp 


Long, long ago it was, and yet I well remember 
How Poesy was on the rim of every hill, 


every rill, 


And brook, and every merry stream: 

And every field of dream 

Felt the wild strain, and sent it far a-singing. 

The poets caught it with a will, 

And over the ways it swiftly went a-winging. 

But now it is December, the Age’s drear December: 
For us, it seems, is left the ember 

Of that great flaring rosy dawn; 

The glow and splendor, all are gone. 


They sang of fame and love and war, 

The chosen few: 

4nd touched the world as with a spirit fire. 
They nurtured high desire, 

[he beautiful and true, 

And never ceased they to aspire: 

Harte and brave Miller, 


‘Stoddard beloved, and the Queen, 


The matchless, the serene. 


And we here on the Westmost Shore 

Are left to toil, but carry on: 

And, therefore, now forevermore 

Let us, heirs to the elder heritage and lore, 
Turn, as did she turn, forever to the Dawn. 


The first, she was, to walk the flowered sunset fields, 
“The Fields of the Cloth of Gold!” 

Strong with the heart that never yields, 

She kept the Muses’ vow; : 

And with a soul, the always-young, 


She held on through till fiery Now, 


Folded her scroll, the last of all the Mystic Four, 
Put up her magic pen, 
Passed through the Shining Door. 


But truly for her “The world” was “fair ;” 
For her “The world” was “sweet ;” 


She was “out in gold of the blossoming mold; 
She sat ‘‘At the Master’s feet.” 


Therefore I will bring down from starry night 
The silken blue, with planet, moon, and light, 
And, on it, I will paint her story; 


Lay in, with careful brush, 

The unforgotten glory 

Of the Argonautan rush; 

Paint in the eager listeners, the earnest hush 

Of those who heard her line sing lyric as her Thrush. 
And I will show how in 

The interminable City of her great desire, 

She smote her dreamy lyre, 

In spite of glow and din, 

She found her ‘‘Perfect Day”, 

And sang her golden “Songs of Golden Gate’’. 

Early and late; but never once too late, 

She struck her harp as if the cherubim 

Inspired. Always she sang her City of renown 

With loving rhyme. Nor, in an epic strain, 

In deep refrain, | 

To garland with heroic hymn, 

Did she forget to chant sublime 

Of all the borders of the sunset seas. a 
In odic rhyme, | a 
In mystic time, ie 
She sang the magic beauty of Sierran leas. 


So will I build for her a tower high, 
And garnish it with honeyed trope and flower, | 3 
And shape within its walls the leafy bower; : 
Build it with rhyme and fluted symbolry 
Drawn from a marching music-melody; 
And from its topmost chamber I will shower 
Afar her story as a precious dower: 

So never a one forget her sighing harmony! 


So will I build where winds hold high debate | 
Down by the sea, where folds the guardian Gate, 
That she, who sang the “‘Landing of the Pilgrim,” 
Or loved Elizabeth, on that hill dim 

With dream Italian, who sighed for England great, 


Lorn and exiled by an imperious: Fate— 


That neither bard, the glory of the time; 
Nor ill-starred Sappho, bright in ancient lore; 


Nor young Corona Pindaric in old rhyme, 


Shall in the coming years’ unending score 
Move nobler onward, in the ways sublime, 
Than she, the Laureate, a Queen forevermore. 


Read at the Ina Coolbrith Circle Memorial a 
at the Hotel St. Francis, March 25, 1928 a 
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Through 


Investment 


| Systematic saving and sys- 

| tematic investment bring 
; success and financial inde- 
7 pendence. S. W. Straus & 
Co. can help you toward 
this goal of your ambitions. 
Write for our booklet, ‘‘In- 
vesting for Safety,’ which 
will show you how best to 
put your money to work for 
you profitably. There will 
be no charge or obligation. 
_ Simply ask for 


Booklet F-1830 


S.W.STRAUS&CoO. 


Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
| 79 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
SPRING ARCADE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


STRAUS BUILDING 
i 565 FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
MICHIGAN AVE, AT JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


, 5 PRACTICAL EDUCATORS 
} Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 
Vest Pocket 
: Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 
Vest Pocket 


Boo “Cushing”... clo. 1.00 
Art Public 
oO Speaking.....100 pp. clo. 1.00 
Merit § “lawyer ......360 pp. clo. 1.50 
awyer ........ pp. clo. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


to Overland Monthly readers: 
any two at 20 per cent discount, all five 
for $5.00 postpaid, C. O. D. or on ap- 
proval. Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Thos, X. Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. Y. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Continued from Page 183) 
Flame Points, Poems by J. Graydon 
Jefferies, Bookmakers, Publishers. 
VOLUMES OF PorETRY PUBLISHED BY 


Haroip VINAL, LTD. 

Translations From Jose-Maria De 
Heredia, by Merle St. Croix Wright, 
121 pages, price $2. 

Towns and Towers, Poems by Mabel 
R. Coffey, 67 pages, price $1.50. 

Bright World, by George Elliston, 80 
pages, price $1.50. 

Afterward, Poems by Ruth ‘Maen 
Rice, 75 pages, price $1.50. 

Palace of Silver, by Kate Slaughter 
McKinney, 128 pages, price $2. 

Arcana, by Alice G. Wilkins, 31 pages, 
price $1.50. 

Riders in the Sun, Poems by G. T. 
Davis, 88 pages, price $1.50. 

Verse Fancies, by Jean Mitchell Law- 
rence, 54 pages, price 50c. 

Without a Fig Leaf, Poems by Alice 


~ McGuigan, 41 pages, price $1.50. 


The Bells of Italy and Other Poems, 
by Grace Gorges, 93 pages, price $1.50. 

Vibrations, A Book of Verse, by Fran- 
ces Carruth Prindle, 75 pages, price $2. 

Glamourie and Whimsy, Moods in 
Verse, by Clarence Watt Heazlitt, 84 
pages, price $1.50. 

Dramaland, by Linn William Price, 
51 pages, price $1.50. 

Brush Strokes On the Fan of a Cour- 
tesan, Verse Fragments in the Manner 
of the Chinese, by Dorothy Graham and 
James W. Bennett, 46 pages, price 
$1.50. 

Hale’s Pond and Other Poems, by 
James Whaler, 128 pages, price $2. 

To All You Ladies, by Milton J. 
Goell, 36 pages, price $1.50. 

The Beacon Light and Other Poems, 
by Murray Ketcham Kirk, 66 pages, 
price $1.50. 

Where the Hours Go, Poems by Lefa 
Morse Eddy, 48 pages, price $1.50. 

Query, by France Frederick, 88 pages, 
price $1.50. 


OVERLAND MAGAZINE 
APPRECIATED 
The following letter is self-explana- 
tory: 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
GAINESVILLE 
GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISION 
B. C. Rivey, Director 
Representing All State Institutions of 
Higher Learning 


May 2nd, 1928. 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
356 Pacific Building, 
San Francisco, California. 
Gentlemen: Our subscription to the 
OVERLAND Magazine expires with the 
last issue in May. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


It is our intention to renew this sub- 
scrpition, but it will not be possible for 
us to put in a voucher before June 1], 
and possibly July 9. The reason for this 
is that our year ends with June 30. 

We shall appreciate it very much if 
you will continue this magazine so that 
we may not miss any numbers, and assure 
you that check will be forthcoming not 
later than July, and in June if possible. 
We shall want two copies again this 
year as usual. 

Yours very truly, 
RuTH RILEy, Secretary. 


Dept. of General Information and 
Service, General Extension Div. 


TESTIMONY OF THE WOODS 
(Continued from Page 169) 


to be expended for roads and schools. 

Besides furnishing recreation grounds 
for thousands of citizens, the use of these 
forests is constantly increasing, over five 
thousand special use permits being issued 
for various purposes. 

California has nineteen: million acres 
of land in these reserves which is em- 
braced in seventeen National Forests. 
They contain about one-third of the tim 
ber land of the state and are the sources 
of nearly all the streams which supply 
the state with water for irrigation and 
for the production of hydro - electric 
power. 

The Forest Service protects the reser- 
vations from fire and other destructive 
agencies, builds roads, trails, telephone 
lines, bridges and other improvements to 
make them more accessible. 

Trees are almost indispensable. We 
walk among them and marvel at their 
greatness and beauty, we commune with 
them and listen to their whisperings, we 
reflect and think of their usefulness and 
serviceableness and we worship in their 
temples. 


Hot and Cold Water—Free Garage 
Phone 1141-W 


Fifteenth Year 


HOTEL 
CHAMBERLIN 


75 Third Street, Beach Hill 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


Three Blocks from Station or Casino 
LUCY C. CHAMBERLIN, Proprietor 
GEORGE P. CONNER, Manager 
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Thrift and Conservation — 
(Continued from Page 184) 


carries a regular column, “Thrift 
Tales,” in which is printed the bi-weekly 
reports of the race and other material 
pertinent to the subject. Competition 
in the race is keen. 


SAN Luis OBIsPo 


The thrift work in the schools of San 
Luis Obispo, A. H. Mabely, superin- 
tendent, is largely in the practical form 
of school savings. “There is an arrange- 
ment with a local bank by which pupils 
in all the elementary schools and _ kin- 
dergartens may take out a bank account 
and turn in their savings at the schools. 
This plan has been in operation for sev- 
eral years and is working quite satis- 
factorily. 

SAN RAFAEL 


San Rafael has inaugurated an excel- 
lent system of savings accounts in con- 
nection with the First National Bank 
of San Rafael. ‘This system has been in 
operation in the elementary department 
since October 1, 1927, and in the high 
school since December 1, 1927, and the 
results are most gratifying. Report 
from Arthur IT. O’Connor, head of 
commercial department, states that the 
children are encouraged to save a certain 


sum weekly. ‘Talks are given to them 


upon the value of a savings account and 
all are urged to deposit frequently, that 
the idea of thrift may be a factor in the 
encouragement of good in their lives. 


STOCKTON 


Principal John R. Williams of El 
Dorado School, Stockton, says that each 
child has a passbook in the Stockton 
system. The money is brought to the 
school each Tuesday. ‘The deposit slip 
is made by the teacher. The bank clerk 
comes to the school, enters the amount 
in the book and returns the book to the 
child. 

SANTA Monica 


Every Tuesday is bank day at Santa 
Monica and the first period is used for 
banking. The plan is to teach real bank- 
ing, where each child is an individual 
known by name at the bank, not by a 
number. ‘This enables the child to es- 
tablish a bank connection early in life. 

A banner is supplied to each school, 
to be given to the room having the high- 
est percentage of depositors. ‘The amount 
deposited may be any amount from one 
cent up, the aim being to form the habit 
of systematic saving. There are sev- 
eral 100% schools where every child 
has an account and deposits weekly. A 
school bank will probably be installed 


in the commercial department of the 
high school the second semester of this 
year. The banking will be handled by 
the pupils, with bank officers and direc- 
tors under regular banking methods. 

In Santa Monica the thrift director 
is Anna L. La Grange who devotes 
three days each week to the work. She 
is assisted by a clerk. ‘There is careful 
checking of all monies received from 
each school so as to minimize the work 
devolving upon the bank authorities. 


‘TULARE 


Throughout the eight grades, stress 
is laid upon schools savings. In the 
three schools, beginning last year, there 
has been saved $2,057.88, with 438 de- 
positors. This is about 39% of the en- 
rollment. Many of the other pupils 
have bank accounts. It is regular de- 
posits that is stressed, and never the 
amount banked. Individual teachers in 
Tulare stimulate pupils’ interest in vari- 
ous ways. During thrift week, the local 
banks gave $30 prize money for thrift 
posters and thrift essays. ‘This is the 
second year they have done this. The 
essay work was made a part of the regu- 


lar composition work so that everyone 


wrote. ‘The best essays were selected, 
and the successful pupils encouraged to 
make further improvements. ‘This is 
felt to be the thrifty use of the teach- 
ers’ time and conservation of school sup- 
plies. | 

The room having the greatest num- 
ber of regular depositors was allowed 
the privilege of preparing for and enter- 
taining the whole assembly one after- 
noon. ‘That class put on two short 
thrift plays and a thrift song written by 
the teacher. “There was also a bank- 
book parade. ‘This was thoroughly en- 
joyed, and gave emphasis to schools sav- 
ings. Mrs. Alice G. Mulcahy, assist- 
ant superintendent, writes encourag- 
ingly of the work. 


WATSONVILLE 


Examples of thrift of time are found 
in the establishment of classes for many 


student activities such as dramatics, ath- 


letics, music, parliamentary law, debat- 
ing, etc. Endeavor has been made to 
shorten the size of the triangle, the ver- 
tices of which are the child, the parent, 
and the school. Each teacher has 
grouped about her approximately 25 
students with whose work she must 
familiarize herself and whose home con- 
ditions she must learn, and in so far as 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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The cAlexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 
with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 


700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 
75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 
380 rooms with bath ___...___..- $3 to $4 
245 rooms with bath .._..__.. $5 to $8 

For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 

The Franco-Italian Dining 

Room 
Dancing Every Evening Except 
Sunday. 
The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 
ated unit of the twenty-eight 
hotels of the Eppley System in 
the middle west and of the 
Hamilton Chain in California 
and Arizona. 
E. C. EPPLEY, President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 


Vice - President — Managing Director 
. HOTEL 


ALEXANDRIA 


Los Angeles _..: 


PA\ILELDER'S 


239 Post Streer 
Francisco~~___ 
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WVacation 


Now at low fares 


if This Pacific play-land is yours— 
just a few hours away. By train 


: you can reach its world-famous re- 
| sorts quickly, saving vacation days. 
F } Go now, at low cost. For ex- 


} ample, 16 day limit roundtrip from 
: San Francisco to: 
 &§ Los Angeles . 


$223.95 

: Del Monte 6.00 
Yosemite . 17.00 

i Lake Tahoe 13.25 
Santa Barbara 17.75 
7 Portland 36.00 
Seattle . 46.75 
Vancouver, B.C. .. . . 36.25 
} North, south, or east, Southern 
: Pacific’s vast network of lines in- 


timately explore the Pacific Coast. 
Stopover anywhere. 


/ Your vacation starts when you 
board the train. Relaxed, carefree, 
you're on your way to play. 


Southern 
Pacific 


F. McGINNIS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 
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Prize Essay Contest 


$1,500 Made Available Through the Generosity of James D. Phelan, 
Former United States Senator. Contest Carried On Under the Auspices 
of the San Francisco Branch, League of American Pen Women. 


ie following is the official an- 
nouncement of the Prize Essay 
Contest. ; 
An Essay, that will be a_historical 
sketch of the larger significant phases of 
California history from 1850 to 1905, 
and an interpretation of them. ‘The 
period before 1850 should not be in- 
cluded, except as background, if desired. 
An essay is a prose poem and should be 
written in classic English. Episodes in 
chronological order are better than biog- 
raphy, although names and dates may 
be included. The ESSENCE of the 
Period of Achievement is what is 


wanted. 
PRIZES 
$1,000 for best essay—$500 for sec- 


ond prize. 

Essays must contain from 10,000 to 
15,000 words. 

Contest closes November 15, 1928. 

What Californians did with the gold 
taken from the mines is the greatest 
achievement ever accomplished by any 
people possessed of sudden riches. This 
is one of the most stimulating and in- 
spiring epochs in history. Unearned 
wealth brings two reactions: Lazy, 
self-indulgence or wild dissipation. The 
former brings decay, the second destroys 
moral fiber. California had no such ex- 
perience. “The men and women receiv- 
ing Nature’s bounties accepted the re- 
sponsibility entailed. ‘They set about 
founding a Commonwealth based on 
freedom and justice and having a clas- 
sical background. 

California was a “shut-in” community 
from the coming of the first Americans 
until the building of the Central Pacific 
Railroad in 1868. ‘This was an epoch- 
making event. | 

California came into the Union as a 
free state, breaking a deadlock in opin- 
ion. Its gold production strengthened 
materially the Cause of the Union. 

THE CONTEST 

Is under the auspices of San Francisco 

Branch, League of American Pen 


Women, Mrs. Frederick Colburn, Pres- 


ident. Contestants are to consider the 


first paragraph of this announcement as 
the full direction to guide them. 

It is understood that the Book Club 
of California will consider publishing 
the prize-winning essays, if their literary 
merit warrants putting them into bock 
form. | 

Manuscripts must be submitted an- 
onymously. A sealed envelope with the 
title of the essay on the outside must 
contain the name and address of the 
author, with return postage placed in 
the sealed envelope. ‘The prize-win- 
ning essays shall belong to San Fran- 
cisco Branch, League of American Pen 
Women. The Judges, to be hereafter 
announced, shall consist of well-known 
men of letters outside of this organiza- 
tion. 

All manuscripts should be sent to 

Mrs. F. H. 
757 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, California 
Apartment 305 
Telephone: Prospect 5241 

The judges for the James D. Phelan 
Prize Essay Contest are Hon. John F. 
Davis, past-Grand President, Native 
Sons of the Golden West; Mrs. Charles 
E. Cushing, past-President of the Society 
of California Pioneers; Professor Her- 
bert E. Bolton, Department of History, 
University of California; Professor 
Henry Meade Bland, State ‘Teacher’s 
College, San Jose; and Mr. Boutwell 
Dunlap, of the California Historical 
Society. 

Professor Sidney Mezes, President of 
the University of New York City, will 


_pass final judgment on the best ten es- 


says submitted to him by the local com- 
mittee. Judge John F. Davis will be 
Chairman of the local committee. ‘The 
judges have been carefully chosen. and 
each one adds something to the fitness 
required. ‘The essays winning the prizes 
must be literature as well as history. 
The responses to the two thousand 
copies of rules of the contest are most 
encouraging. ‘The entire Pacific Coast 
shows vital interest, and now inquiries. 
are coming in from many Eastern cities. 


Epiror’s NotE—The OverLanp MONTHLY observes with satisfaction that the contest 
tioned above has stimulated such interest in the early history of California that the press 
generally is running notices of unpublished bits of California history. This will undoubtedly 
bring to light, and preserve for all time, much valuable source material relative to the history 
of the state that otherwise would remain hidden in obscurity. It is of the utmost importance 
that the experiences and files of those who are now passing off the stage should be uncovered 


and made part of our historic inheritance. 
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I—Seeking Self Satisfaction 


(Continued from Page 170) 


many of us there is no religion left but 
the worship of the little god “I”. To 
behold ourselves and to have others be- 
hold us in the role we desire to play. 
This little god wants lots of entertain- 
ment and thrills and love and passions 
satisfied and all that life holds. 


The majority are as afraid of them- 


selves as if their minds were sitting upon’ 


a throne holding a golden sceptre. We 
are sophomores in thought and the few 
who are higher and who possess the 
nerve to exalt themselves are grafters on 


the psychological being of their brother | 


molecule. 

I no longer search for religion among 
religious. I reverence the beliefs of all. 
To me life is magnanimous. I want only 
to die when my mind is dead. But I 
will die willingly when the time comes. 
At least that is what I think now while 
I am alive. It is either forgetfulness or 
new fields to explore. I am not even 
an agnostic. I believe in a God that 
has created us and all life but I am con- 
vinced that not one human being that 
lives or ever has lived knows a thing 
about the omnipotent creative power. 

I have said on some occasions, “I have 
no time for this person or that person. 


‘They can do me no good and I am not 


far enough above them mentally to do 
them any good. I must search for my 
companions amongst those who give me 
new thoughts, new visions and who 
bring out from me the best to give to 


We are looking for a little god or a 
big god all around us, everywhere we 
go, with every one we meet. I admit 
everyone does not apparently think about 
these things. It is not known by every 
person that he has a psychological being. 
These people are not necessarily morons, 
they are just intelligent without stop- 
ping to think about it, and are beauti- 
fully material, and selfish without mak- 
ing an ado about it. “Their unabashed 
selfishness is often a beautiful thing be- 
cause it is not camouflaged with a per- 
verted fear of opinion. | 

As a psychological being each man is 
agod unto himself. And all this excite- 
ment about our modern youth being so 
disrupted is bosh. Modern youth is 
just beginning to realize what the youth 
of the past generation was too stupid to 
realize,—the right to demand pleasure, 
enjoyment and mental development. 

~The good little god governs himself 
by the golden rule. The comprehension 
of justice is the greatest governing at- 
tribute. 


Of course we are tired of spinning pie 
plates at church socials and meeting the 
minister’s son under the big oak tree 
when our mothers are at the sewing 
circle. We would much rather go down 
town to dinner in a neat coupe and dine 
at a cafe table with dozens of people 
about than to hold a secret meeting in 
the woods under a big oak tree. There 
is less danger of so-called transgression. 


Of course our young folks want 
thrills and plenty of them. Of course 
they want to talk about what they think 
they are not supposed to talk about. And 
bless them they have the nerve. And 
when in a generation they are talked 
out, and their children are all disgusted 
with such flippant conversation and the 
little god “I” is taken.as a matter of 


fact and it is no longer necessary to be- 


come so excited about oneself, then cul- 
ture will be brought back to its original 
state. ‘The series of operations perform- 
ing upon the psychological being of our 
youth will loosen up and give forth 
some of the internal energy which has 
so long been suppressed. 


Andrew Carnegie spoke of the great 
war in steel terms, as a “blow off”. Hu- 
manity, looking for thrills in deeds and 
conversations, is having a blow off. As 
a matter of fact we are all making much 
ado about nothing. We must learn to 
be philosophers if we would make good 
gods. 

Today nearly all the wives doubt 
their husbands and a good many of the 
husbands doubt their wives, now that 
wives have so much leisure time. If we 
were more willing to live and let live 
we would have less to be doubtful about. 


“T” is the great little god of today and 
it is up to each individual “I” to look 
to himself before he can hope to create 
a new relationship between the surface 
and the inner depths. 


Any culture which would rob us of 
our thrills, our exaltations, and our joy 
of being natural, our pleasure of saying 
what we think and doing what we please 
must bide its time. Must wait until 
the series of operations has spelled finis 
to the merry-go-round of we little gods. 
When the calliope has given out all its 
steam and the pressure of the keys no 
longer brings forth a sound, then we 
may have time to think about our psy- 
chological being. Just now we are rid- 
ing our fiery steed and with all the glee 
of thrills and the ease of modern living, 
we are throwing our charms about us to 
the glorification of “T’’. 


June, 1928 


STRANGE 
WATERS 


By 


GEORGE STERLING 


PRIVATELY PRINTED 


First edition, issued in 1926 in a 


limited edition of only 


150 copies. 


May be procured at 
GRAHAM RAY BOOKSHOP 
317 Stockton Street 


San Francisco 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 
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Gold — The Key to the West 


(Continued from Page 176) 


eyes. Jones ordered a shot fired over 
their heads. Immediately every citizen 
disappeared behind the earthworks, 
while the flag was quickly pulled down. 

The commodore ordered out his cut- 
ter and pulled ashore to announce to 
the Mexicans that he had come to take 
over the town. He had been at some 
pains to prepare a suitable document. 


“Although I come in arms,’’ it said, 
“T come not to spread desolation among 
California’s peaceful inhabitants. It is 
against the armed enemies of my coun- 
try banded together under the flag of 
Mexico that war and its dread conse- 
quences shall be enforced.” 

On the second day of his “occupa- 
tion” Jones discovered that he had made 
a mistake. Restoring the forts to the 
Mexicans, he sailed out hurriedly, dip- 
pings his colors and saluting the Mex- 
ican flag with twenty-one guns as he 
went by, in the way of an apology. 
Mexico tried to persuade Webster, who 
was secretary of state, to have Jones 
dismissed from our service, but this the 


secretary refused to do. He recalled 
him and disavowed his act, but went no 
further. 

The incident in American history 
known as the “Bear Flag War” was an 
insurrection against the Mexican gov- 
ernment in June, 1846, by a small body 
of settlers from the United States. Fre- 
mont, then in California, is known to 
have supported the insurrection. 

A dozen Americans seized some gov- 
ernment horses, and then, reinforced by 
other settlers, defeated the Mexican 
force at Sonoma, seizing the town and 
raising the California flag with its fig- 
ure of a bear upon a white field. A 
republic was proclaimed. Captain Fre- 


mont joined the revolutionary forces — 


with his troops and a number of captives 
were taken to Fort Sutter. 

After the bear flag had floated tri- 
umphantly for just twenty-four days, 
the raising of the Stars and Stripes at 
Monterey put an end to the “Bear Flag 
War,” which was then merged into the 
greater one. As a matter of fact, the 


Note the old-time “rocker,” formerly much in use 
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Mexican war had been on since May 
13, though nobody in California knew 
it. When the news reached Commodore 
Sloat, in command of American naval 
forces in the Pacific, he sailed to Monte- 
rey, took possession of the port, and on 
July 7 raised the Stars and Stripes and 
proclaimed the annexation of Califor- 
nia to the United States. Admiral Sey- 
mour arrived with a British fleet a few 
days later—but too late. 

On February 2, 1848, was signed the 
treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo which 
made California definitely ours. It was 
a momentous day for California in more 
ways than one. For on January 24, 
James W. Marshall had picked up a 
nugget of gold in the millrace of the 
new sawmill at Coloma in the Sacra- 
mento valley, just built by Capt. John 
A. Sutter of Sutter’s Fort. 


Then it was that Yerba Buena at 
the entrance of San Francisco Bay, with 
its 200 inhabitants, became by the win- 
ter of 1849-50 San Francisco, with 50,- 
000 people housed in tents, tin houses 
and cabins—with more on the way 
around the Horn, across the isthmus and 
the overland trail. That is what the gold 
rush did for California. 
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Thrift and Conservation 
(Continued from Page 187) 


possible establish intimate professional 
relationship with parent and pupil. So 
declares Superintendent TI. H. Mac- 
Quiddy of Watsonville. 

In vocational counselling, the services 
of the large proportion of the industrial, 
business and professional leaders have 
been enlisted. These have agreed to 
talk to boys and girls seeking entrance 
into their fields of endeavor. “They have 
lived up to their agreement. 

Throughout the school system, di- 
rectly and indirectly, general matters of 
conservation and safety are taught 
largely through assembly talks by the 
students, and editorials in their news- 
writing classes. ‘Thrift in publicity ac- 
tivities is arrived at by setting a definite 
price for the Annual and then having 
each class strive for better quality rather 
than greater quantity. 

In the elementary schools, in addition 
to many other phases of thrift education, 
there have been introduced supplement- 
ary readers on conservation. ‘There is 
an old established system of school sav- 
ings. | 
WorK IN THE COUNTIES 

One of the surprises arising out of the 
investigation as to the extent of thrift 
teaching in the California schools, is 
the degree to which thrift instruction is 
carried on in the rural counties. In 
some of these counties, many of the 
schools are located in rural districts, or 
in small towns where banking privileges 
are lacking. Regardless of this, school 
banking has developed to a considerable 
extent. Especially have certain of the 
social phases of thrift been given prom- 
inence in these schools—the budgeting 
of time, attention to health studies, the 
saving of otherwise waste materials, nec- 
essity for natural conservation and the 
like. A few typical counties are listed. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY 

In most of the schools of the county 
the children have started savings ac- 
counts, the teacher setting aside a cer- 
tain day for the children to make their 
deposits and she sends them in to the 
bank. Most of the schools are placing 
their money in a good, strong building 
and loan association where they receive 
6% interest. ‘The children of Calaveras 
County are responding nicely. In those 
schools where the work is carried out, 
nearly every child has a bank deposit. 
Superintendent Chas. F. Schwoerer is 
Most optimistic for the outlook. 


GLENN COUNTY 
What has been done in Glenn County 
along the lines of thrift and conservation 


has been accomplished through, the initi- 
ative of the teachers, according to Super- 
intendent E. P. Mapes, who is much in- 
terested in thrift education. As yet no 
study plan or outline is provided for 
Glenn County. 
Marin County 

The following statement from Coun- 
ty Superintendent Jas. B. Davidson is so 
provocative of thought that we give it 
in his own words: | 

“Thrift should consist of proper 
living and proper care of the indi- 
vidual by himself; a selection of cus- 
toms and habits which will enable 
him under all circumstances to sup- 
port himself, as well as others de- 
pending upon him for support; the 
avoidance of habits which tend to re- 
duce his effectiveness and to waste his 
native endowments; and the estab- 
lishment of a standard of life which 
will give him a practical place among 
his fellowmen. ‘This thrift I stand 
for rather than the thrift which is 
expressed in bank accounts and the 
creation of a desire in the minds of 
all to become wealthy—a hope set up 
against all possibility; for you know 
there is not enough wealth in the 
world to make all of us millionaires; 
and you are further aware of the fact 
that under our present financial and 
social organization, or rather the or- 
ganization which is forming at the 
present time, we are making every ef- 
fort to divide humanity into two 
classes—a class that rules, and a class 
that serves. 

“The only thrift which will be nec- 
essary to the first class and applicable 
to the second, is the thrift which 
makes for the best possible physical 
condition.” 


MENDOCINO COUNTY 


Aside from what is included in the 
(Continued on Page 192) 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile—-in Pacific Coast States 
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“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


—THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court 
Judges concur in highest praise of 
the work as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Normal 
Schools give their hearty indorse- 
ment, — 


All States that have adopted a 
large dictionary as standard have 
selected Webster’s New Interna- 
tional. 


The Schoolbooks of the Country 
adhere to the Merriam-Webster 
system of diacritical marks. 


The Government Printing Office 
at Washington uses it as authority. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield 
Mass. 


Get 
The Best 
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